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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS* 


by Davi R. Mackey 


I 


The National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters of today is one of the most effective trade 
associations in the United States.’ In physical resources 
alone its statistics are impressive. The Association counts 
among its members all of the national radio and television 
networks and a substantial majority of the radio and tele- 
vision stations in the United States. A conservative esti- 
mate would indicate that the members of NARTB do over 
90% of the broadcasting business in the country. The 
Association has a staff of 77, occupies a four-story building 
in Washington, and sends out over a half million pieces of 
mail a year. 


Its activities range from research into better engineer- 
ing practices to highly successful lobbying activities “on 
the hill.” Its members include the most prominent men 
and women in the media field. The NARTB’s potential 
cannot be measured only by the activity of its own person- 
nel or membership. It draws upon the friendships, con- 
tacts, and personnel of the two thousand stations and 
networks which belong to the Association, and from the 
many thousand subsidiary persons and groups whose activi- 
ties are coincident with broadcasting in all its phases. It 
keeps in touch with thousands of “community opinion 
makers” all over the country, and through its department 
of public relations regularly contacts other opinion-mold- 
ing forces such as newspapers and magazines, other national 
associations, religious and fraternal groups, women’s organi- 





*A paper presented at the 1957 Theatre and Speech Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, August 25-29, 1957. Material for the paper was taken from 
“The National Association of Broadcasters—Its First Twenty Years,” doctoral 
dissertation completed by Dr. Mackey in 1956. 

1In 1951 the National Association of Broadcasters changed its name to 
include “Television”. At the present time, the NARTB is strongly contemplat- 
ing a change back to its former name. 
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zations, educational groups, and others, in order to keep 
before them the story of the American way of broadcasting. 

It influences legislation and acts as unofficial negotiator 
for the broadcasting industry. Under its aegis have been 
born services and organizations which have later taken 
their own place in the industry. One has only to point out 
such instances as the Broadcasting Advertising Bureau— 
out of which have grown the Radio Advertising Bureau 
and the Television Bureau of Advertising—and Broadcast 
Music, Incorporated, which have played such important 
roles in the development of broadcasting in the United 
States. 


Last year nearly 2,500 broadcasters and associates at- 
tended the annual convention in Chicago; and the year 
before that, when the broadcasters assembled in Wash- 
ington, the President of the United States appeared per- 
sonally to greet them. 


II 


It was not always thus. Come with me back to 1922, 
when radio was the newest wonder of the world. Less than 
two years had passed since that night of November 2, 1920 
when, through the magic of the wireless telephone, per- 
haps less than a hundred persons had received flash bulle- 
tins on the voting in the presidential election of 1920.’ 
But it was this dramatic demonstration of radio and of its 
powers and capabilities that sparked the imagination of 
countless thousands, and made wireless a magic word almost 
overnight. 


By March of 1922, the number of broadcasting stations 
had grown to sixty and there were already concrete indi- 
cations of the tremendous growth in the number of broad- 
casting stations which was to come about.’ 


Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, estimated 
at that time that over 600,000 persons possessed wireless 





2H. P. Davis, “American Beginnings”, in Radio and Its Future, edited by 
Martin Codel (New York, 1930), e 7. 

8Lawrence F. Schmekebier, The Federal Radio Commission (Washington, 
D. C., 1932), p. 4. 
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telephone receiving sets. And so, by the first part of 1922 
it became apparent that the so-called radio craze was 
assuming proportions that no one a year before would have 
thought possible.* 


Then as now, music was the basic ingredient of pro- 
gramming. As more and more stations went on the air 
and the air was filled more and more with music, the 
officers of a music licensing association, the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, became 
concerned at the decline in royalties from the sale of sheet 
music and phonograph records. To a large extent radio 
was already starting to replace the phonograph and the 
piano as the center for family music. The sales of records 
and sheet music had fallen precipitately,’ thus affecting the 
royalties paid to the members of ASCAP. ASCAP officials 
thus began to look toward radio, the reason for this decline, 
to supplement their losses in records and sheet music. 


ASCAP was just eight years old and feeling its strength 
by virtue of having won some important court decisions 
which reaffirmed the rights of composers and authors to 
license their compositions; and which also strengthened 
the position of ASCAP as the collective means whereby 
authors and composers might license their works for pub- 
lic performance according to the copyright act.° 


In the latter part of April of that year, 1922, Nathan 
Burkan, ASCAP’s attorney, told his board of directors that 
the performance of copyrighted songs on the air constituted 
public performance for profit under the copyright act, and 
that he believed the copyright owners were entitled to 
revenue for the privilege of broadcasting them. As a result 





*Nor, perhaps, a year hence, when the number of receiving sets had tripled 
or quadrupled. See testimony of Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Com- 
merce, in To Amend the Radio Act of 1912, Hearing before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, U. S. House of Representatives, 67th Cong., 
4th Sess., on H. R. 11964, January 2, 1923 (Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1923), pp. 29-43. 

5The mid-August (1922) sales r&port of Victor Records, for example, was 
just half of what had been expected. See Variety, August 18, 1922, p. 1. 


6See, e.g. Herbert et al. v. Shanley, 242 U. S. 591 (1917); and Hubbell 
et al. v. Royal Pastine, 242 Federal, 1002 (1917). 
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of his decision, the Society formally adopted a resolution 
stating that such performance without licenses were in- 
fringements, and that as such were subject to prosecution. 
They then started formulating a performing rights tax 
system and sent out a form letter to all radio broadcasting 
stations notifying them of their decision and warning them 
that any performance of copyrighted music by radio would 
be prosecuted as an infringement of copyright. 


Just the idea of paying for music was a strange and 
foreign one to the embryonic broadcasters of that day. How, 
they wondered, could the composers and authors have the 
gall to ask for payment for the performance of their music? 
Didn’t ASCAP realize that if the composers were paid then 
musicians and performers would want to be paid also? At 
that time, of course, very few people in radio were paid. 
Certain of the announcers (not all of them by a long shot) 
were paid a little, as were some of the engineers, and an 
occasional program director, but certainly one did not ex- 
pect to pay for music, nor expect to pay people for appear- 
ing on the radio, nor expect musicians to be paid for playing 
music. All of these persons were glad to appear on the 
radio—it meant additional prestige and publicity for them. 


The ASCAP officials were quite unimpressed and pur- 
sued their quest for a share of the radio moneys. “What 
money?” cried the broadcasters. A legitimate question to 
be sure, for at that time there was no revenue whatsoever 
in radio broadcasting. Everything was going out and noth- 
ing was coming in. The officers of ASCAP were not im- 
pressed by the broadcasters’ cries of anguish, and suggested 
to some of the larger broadcasting interests that a meeting 
be held between the two groups in order to discuss the 
question of musical copyright. When the broadcasters de- 
murred even to a meeting, ASCAP issued an ultimatum 
the broadcasters could not well refuse: Either come talk 
this over or we will sue each of your stations for copyright 
infringements. Under the copyright law even an innocent 
infringement called for a ma datory minimum fine of $250 
plus the costs of bringing the action. Considering the num- 
ber of musical selections played on the air every day, the 
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major companies had absolutely no desire to endanger 
their positions as a result of wholesale suits by ASCAP. 


And so, on September 20th, 1922, there occurred the 
first real meeting between ASCAP and the broadcasters. 
The result of this shotgun romance was the birth, some 
seven months later, of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 


Ill 


The first meeting of what was to become the NAB 
occurred when a small group of very discontented broad- 
casters met early in 1923 in a grim and gloomy courtroom 
in the Federal Building in Chicago. Only about six or seven 
broadcasters were in attendance.’ 


The meeting was instigated by a rebellious young Chi- 
cagoan by the name of Eugene McDonald. The impetus 
for calling the meeting was the ASCAP matter, but the 
discussion went far beyond that. The broadcasters present 
realized the importance of radio and felt that a trade asso- 
ciation was vital to the health of their new and expanding 
industry. And so they agreed to try to interest others in the 
idea, and made plans for a later meeting. 


The organizational meeting of the NAB was held in 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago. The meeting lasted two days 
—April 25th and 26th, 1923. Fifty-four people were pres- 
ent, many of whom, however, were not directly connected 
with radio stations, but were connected with the radio 
press or with manufacturing companies involved in radio 
work. The broadcasters present agreed to form an associa- 
tion, hired an executive director, Paul B. Klugh, and voted 
to establish headquarters in New York City. 


TThose known et were Thorne Donnelley and Elliot Jenkins of WDAP 


(later to become Dr. Frank Elliott of the Palmer School of Chiro- 
practics which owned OCC in Davenport, Iowa; William Hedges, Manager 
of Chicago Daily News station, WMAQ; Powel Crosley, of the Crosley Manu- 
facturing Co.; and Eugene McDonald of the Chicago Radio Laboratories 
(later Zenith) which cuaet WJAZ. Insofar as is known, none of these men, 
the “Founders” of NAB were in attendance at the ASCAP-Broadcasters 
meeting mentioned above. They were all small “independent” broadcasters. 
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They wasted no time in trying to combat the ASCAP 
pressures. Within two weeks they had established a radio 
music bureau and hired a man to head it. In order to get 
new popular music the Association advertised in leading 
theatrical journals. Here is a sample from Variety:* 

Song writers—publishers, independent or otherwise. Do you 
want your music put over to millions of listeners in one night? 
Title announced before and after playing. Superlative pub- 
licity at no cost to you. Send songs for inspection, or ask for 


information. Address Mr. Black, National Association of Broad- 
casters, 1265 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Although the NAB was less than five months old, its 
members decided ‘o hold a convention in conjunction with 
the National Radio Show scheduled for New York in Octo- 
ber 1923.° The major business on the agenda had to do with 
strengthening the music release bureau and the promotion of 
basic legislation in two areas: That which would lessen the 
signal interference then prevalent, and revision of the copy- 
right law so as to take the broadcasting of music out from 


under the copyright law. 


Some idea of the extent to which the broadcasters were 
laying groundwork for their legislative plans can be ob- 
tained by perusing the report of the Executive Secretary 
of the NAB to the membership in January of 1924. At that 
time Klugh reported that during the past month repre- 
sentatives of the NAB had talked “personally and intimate- 
ly” to: the President, Secretary of Commerce, Solicitor of 
the Department of Commerce, Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, Chief Supervisor of Radio, Assistant Supervisor of 
Radio, Librarian of Congress, Chief of the Copyright 
Office, Shipping Board officials, Representative Wallace 
White, three news service operators, and twenty-two other 
congressmen and senators.” 


The Association’s big effort at this time was to obtain 
legislative relief from ASCAP, and accordingly, through 


8Variety, May 24, 1923, p. 40. 

e Association numbers its yearly conventions from this one, which, 
though very sparsely attended, proved to be the forerunner of yearly meetings 
of great significance. These yearly meetings have been held each year except 
1945, when wartime travel restrictions forced its cancellation. 

10NAB Letter, No. 76, January 18, 1924. 
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a friendly senator, Senator Clarence Dill of Washington, 
a bill was introduced into the Senate which would amend 
the copyright act and give the broadcasters exactly what 
they wanted: A legislative statement that copyright con- 
trol would not extend to public performances over the radio 
or the telephone or both.” 


It was during the fight for the passage of this bill that 
the power of broadcasting, even at that early date, was 
dramatically demonstrated. The then president of the NAB, 
Eugene McDonald, agreed to have his station used for a 
direct appeal, and the result was that listeners in the Chi- 
cago area heard an explanation of the broadcasters’ prob- 
lem, which ended with this appeal: “Will you aid us in 
this fight? Will you send the contribution to the National 
Association of Broadcasters. . . . It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference how large or how small your contribution is. Do 
your part... .” 


This appeal brought a surprising reply. Altogether 
listeners contributed over $4500 to the fight for the Dill 
bill. Other stations broadcast series of suggested announce- 
ments which had the avowed purpose of getting a million 
letters and telegrams into Washington. “Write or wire 
your Senator or Congressmen,” this announcement ex- 
horted. Some idea of the tremendous response elicited by 
these announcements can be obtained from Senator Dill’s 
statement to the Congressional committee during the hear- 
ings on his bill: 

“T am frank to say that I have been amazed at the proportions 
this thing has reached. I am informed by the telegraph com- 
pany that more telegrams have come in on this bill than have 
ever come on any bill excepting that for the declaration of war 
in 1917. Of course you can readily see the reason for it. The 


people who have receiving sets want free radio programs con- 
tinued. . . .”2 


However the broadcasters’ efforts to get legislative re- 
lief were not only unavailing—they boomeranged. ASCAP, 


11U, S. 68th Congress, 1924, S. 2600, Sect. 1, paragraph E. 
12). S. Senate, Subcommittee of the Committee on Patents, Hearings on 
S. 2600, 68th Cong., Ist Sess., 1924, p. 5. 
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through a Congressman friendly to them, introduced a 
counter-bill** which would considerably toughen up the 
copyright law, and at the same time they started agitation 
among the musicians, artists, and other talent, calling on 
them to demand payment for the services they rendered 
when broadcasting. The response to this hurt the broad- 
casters exceedingly. Equity actors and the artists in the 
Key Vaudeville Circuit were all instructed by their officers 
and managers not to perform free on broadcasting stations, 
and to demand payment for each performance. 


Not only did the broadcasters fail to get their legislation 
through, and not only were they being penalized by the 
response of musicians, actors, and artists to the ASCAP 
plea, but there were also blows on other fronts which made 
them anxious not to continue with the copyright contro- 
versy at that particular time. In August of 1926, the De- 
partment of Justice issued a statement which in effect 
crushed the broadcasters’ complaint that ASCAP was a 
monopoly ;“* and some four months later another govern- 
mental blow came when a United States District Court up- 
held the contention of a music company that a station 
owned by General Electric had permitted the unauthorized 
use of a musical composition appropriately entitled “Some- 
body’s Wrong.” In his decision the judge ruled that no 
matter what the circumstances, a broadcaster did not have 
the right to broadcast a musical selection unless he had 
obtained prior permission from the copyright owner or his 
agent.”® 


It now seemed expedient to forget about copyright 
relief—for the moment—and indeed the broadcasters found 
themselves immersed in a multitude of other problems. They 
were undergoing considerable physical and technical hard- 
ships in the reallocation process imposed upon them by the 


18The Perkins Copyright Bill. See, U. S. House of Representatives, Com- 
mittee on Patents, Copyrights, Hearings on H. R. 11258. 68th Cong. 2d 
Sess., 1925. 

14U. S. Department of Justice, “Statement on ASCAP as a Monopoly,” 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1926. 

15Remick v. General Electric. U.S. District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, E 29/102, December 7, 1926. 
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new Federal Radio Commission. As an Association they 
were engaged in considerable soul searching as to the man- 
ner and by what means they should continue with their 
operation. They had decided to become incorporated. 
They were going through the throes of a reorganization 
process in which for the first time a great number of com- 
mittees were set to functioning. 


During this period some of their later problems first 
came into being. It was during this time that the first seri- 
ous hassel occurred between the broadcasters and the news- 
papers. It was during this time that the musicians first 
struck (in Chicago), and that the baseball associations 
started objecting to the broadcasting of games, in the belief 
that this had a detrimental effect on the gate receipts. As 
each of these problems arose, the Association was called 
upon and it became increasingly difficult for the Associa- 
tion to raise enough money among its members to stay 
abreast of current developments, much less combat those 
which the broadcasters felt were inimical to their interests. 


Early in 1930, however, there came a second big out- 
burst on the legislative copyright front as Representative 
Vestal introduced a bill (H. R. 12549) which would have 
almost completely changed the structure of copyright in 
the United States. It was introduced with little fanfare, 
and very nearly passed the house, but fortunately for the 
broadcasters it was sent back to the committee and the 
broadcasters were given a chance to prepare their defenses. 
The fight over the Vestal bill was a long and expensive and 
time consuming operation. Some two years later Congress- 
man Vestal died and with his death interest in the bill 
naturally declined. However the bitterness engendered by 
this fight brought about the eruption once again of all the 
old tensions between the broadcasters and ASCAP, and 
precipitated a new conflict between these two groups. 


IV 


This new eruption on the copyright front occurred at 
a time when there were a great number of other problems 
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facing the Association and its member broadcasters. There 
was talk that the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
going to try to regulate advertising rates for braodcasting, 
a dispute over the broadcasting of programs which might 
be considered lotteries, Congress had passed a bill setting 
up an unworkable system for the allocation of channels 
(the Davis Amendment), there was a furor over so-called 
objectionable network programs, the Fess bill in Congress 
(S. 4, 1932) which called for the allocation of 15% of the 
wave lengths to education, and many other problems. 


But these major problems suddenly seemed less im- 
portant when, early in 1932, ASCAP suddenly raised its 
rates. It was a staggering blow which, in essence, would 
increase copyright fees 300%. This was of course unac- 
ceptable to the broadcasters, and a plenary committee was 
formed within the NAB to fight this new ASCAP demand. 
A copyright czar was appointed and the broadcasters made 
new attempts to negotiate a reduction in the proposed fees. 
These negotiations failed however, partly because of a 
strategy employed by ASCAP in splitting the broadcasters 
by offering lower rates to newspaper-owned stations. This 
was a low blow—but an effective one—and many of the 
newspaper stations signed with ASCAP. They did this 
despite a warning by Senator Dill, a co-author of the Radio 
Act of 1927 and at that time perhaps the most important 
member of Congress in the field of radio legislation, who 
assailed this as an attempt by the American Society to 
“curry favor with the great newspapers of this country” 
and went on to say that he hoped that newspaper stations 
would not be “induced by this mess of pottage to endanger 
their birthright to run radio stations.” 


But this blast by Senator Dill did not phase either the 
American Society or those broadcasters who were trying to 
save a few dollars. Their solid front now broken, all broad- 
casters were forced to sign three year contracts with ASCAP 
which doubled and in some cases tripled their perform- 


16Senator Dill’s warning was contained in a letter to the editor of Broad- 
casting, which was printed in Broadcasting, November 1, 1932, p. 10. 
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ance fees, and a great battle was lost. Because of this, how- 
ever, the NAB decided to try once again to set up a music 
licensing group which would provide some of the music 
for broadcasting and give the broadcasters a lever in future 
negotiations with ASCAP. The broadcasters set up the 
Radio Program Foundation with a capitalization of about 
$150,000, which was designed to encourage the writing of 
new music and to assure the broadcasters a music supply. 
After the Radio Program Foundation was set up, however, 
it withered on the vine as broadcasters, with their proverb- 
ially short memories, grew accustomed to the new fee setup. 


During the latter part of 1934, as some of the members 
of the Association were expressing their concern about new 
ASCAP contracts, the United States government stepped 
into the mdist of the music copyright controversy by filing 
a long awaited and hoped for antitrust suit against the 
officers and members of ASCAP, the Music Producers Pro- 
tective Association, and Music Dealers Service, Incorpo- 
rated. It goes without saying that the broadcasters were 
jubilant over the filing of the suit. Their hope of many 
years had been fulfilled: The government now was in 
charge of getting rid of ASCAP for the broadcasters. 


ASCAP of course denied the government allegations 
and the suit dragged on in court. Suddenly the broadcast- 
ers started realizing that their contracts would expire before 
the suit could be brought to trial. But the broadcasters 
regained some of their confidence when the Warner Broth- 
ers music houses withdrew from ASCAP, thus evincing 
dissatisfaction in ASCAP’s ranks. The following editorial 
expressed very well the broadcasters’ feelings. Entitled 
“Old ASCAP—Last Curtain,” the editor of Broadcasting 
chortled “With its back to the wall and somewhat crowded 
by Uncle Sam’s trust suit, ASCAP seems to be very much 
on the defensive these days . . . ASCAP appears to be on 
its last legs as the hard-hearted music trust .. .”” 
Broadcasting, often quite prophetic, has never before or 
since been quite so wrong. 


17Broadcasting, June 1, 1935, p. 8. 
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Just five days after the “final curtain” editorial ap- 
peared, the broadcasters’ forces were split asunder. Certain 
influential broadcasters, believing that the government 
would be beaten in its efforts to control ASCAP, signed new 
contracts with the Society. Thus once again, the solid front 
was broken and the broadcasters were split into opposing 
factions. ASCAP’s strategy was not only to split the ranks 
of the broadcasters, but to fight a defensive rear guard 
action for a long enough period of time so that the broad- 
casters would be forced to renew their contracts or else 
face the prospect of no music to use. Once again the broad- 
casters capitulated and this time the ASCAP contract was 
for a period of five years. 


Shortly after the broadcasters admitted defeat and 
signed the five year ASCAP contracts, they made another 
attempt to form a music licensing group. This attempt 
culminated in the setting up of the NAB Bureau of Copy- 
rights—as yet the most ambitious of the broadcasters’ 
attempts—but within a year or so the broadcasters’ interest 
had waned, and for a variety of reasons this attempt also 
met with failure. 


The broadcasters were not finally to achieve their end 
until all segments of the industry got behind the Associa- 
tion—a state of affairs which had not been true in the 
previous efforts—and the broadcasters succeeded in setting 
up a competitor for ASCAP which was named Broadcast 
Music, Incorporated. The occasion was the realization on 
the part of the broadcasters that the industry had devel- 
oped to such a point that another long and costly war with 
ASCAP would be ruinous. And so, early in 1939, the 
Association started laying plans for means whereby a 
permanent solution could be found. By this time the Asso- 
ciation had been reorganized with a paid president—its 
first. When Neville Miller, the new President, assumed 
his newly created position, the NAB board of directors 
made it plain that the copyright problem was to be number 
one on his agenda and he so made it. 
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When another attempt to negotiate with the American 
Society failed, it was proposed that another attempt be 
made to form a music licensing organization which would 
be supported by the broadcasting industry as a whole. The 
plan differed only slightly from previous efforts to establish 
an industry music pool, but it was on a much larger scale. 
An industry owned corporation was to be created, and 
charged with providing a large supply of music, both in 
sheet form and transcribed. It would acquire agreements 
with existing publishing houses, encourage independent 
composers to submit their compositions, and develop sources 
of public domain music. 


A program of industry education was carefully pre- 
pared, and the time was ripe. Station after station and 
network after network subscribed to the new organization 
and by February, 1940, over a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of stock had been sold and pledges received, and with 
that, BMI was declared to be operative. 


Finally an effective compromise was arranged and the 
broadcasters ended up with two sources of music for broad- 
cast purposes. 

Since that time there have been many humorous allega- 
tions to the great radio music war in which the primary 
resource open to the broadcasters seemed to be “Jeanie 
with the Light Brown Hair,” but I should like to insert an 
historical note here to prove, if such is necessary, the acumen 
of BMI planners. When the ASCAP music was scheduled 
to go off the air at midnight December 31, 1940, two of 
the tunes which had been reissued in BMI arrangements 
were “Little Brown Jug” and “Auld Lang Syne.” The 
broadcasters were not going to be caught napping on New 
Year’s Eve. Orchestras throughout the country would at 
least be able to bring the New Year in without any danger 
of copyright violation. 


In the fifteen years since the settlement of the radio 
music war, there have been many flare-ups with which we 
are all familiar. But I think it is fair to say that both the 
American Society and the Broadcasters’ Association learned 
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a good deal from their major battles and neither has been 
willing to precipitate an all-out war in the decade and a 
half since. Both personnel and attitudes have changed. 
BMI has become a corporate entity in itself, and has no 
longer any official relationship to the Broadcasters’ Asso- 
ciation. 


As one leading ASCAP official put it to me, “The rancor 
is all in the past. Frankly, we don’t want to even think 
about it. The broadcasters are our best customers, and 
we want them to feel that they are being treated in the 
way that valued customers should be treated in any busi- 
ness.” 


The broadcasters on the other hand, while willing to 
forgive, have not forgotten; and seem considerably happier 
that they have two basket from which to select their musi- 
cal eggs. 


V 


Two major problems faced the fledgling Association 
during its first few years. The most immediately important, 
of course, was the ASCAP matter. But the most persistent 
has been in the areas of regulation and control. 


The genesis of the regulatory problem lay in the ante- 
dated legislation of 1912, which did not visualize either the 
number or kind of broadcasting stations which were on 
the air in 1923. The problem itself was that of interfer- 
ence, and it was a problem which was receiving considerable 
attention, not only by listeners but publicly through the 
newspapers and radio journals of the period. The crux of 
the problem was succinctly stated by the title of an editorial 
in Radio Broadcast: “Too Many Cooks Are Spoiling Our 
Broth.” 


From 1920 on, there had been an extremely large and 
remarkable growth in the number of stations licensed for 
radio broadcasting. By the end of 1922, there were approxi- 
mately 570 stations in the United States and this list was 


18Radio Broadcast, November, 1922, p. 4. 
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increasing by leaps and bounds. In only one month during 
that year (May), 97 new stations were started. Of these 
570 stations, only 25 were of the newer and better type 
authorized to transmit on the 400 meter wave length, and 
the other 545 were operating on only two wave lengths.” 
Of course, most of these were operating only a few hours 
a day, and some of them were extremely low powered, espe- 
cially by present standards. Even so, there was so much 
intereference that a great many listeners were becoming 
irritated—and vocal. 


An effort on the part of Representative Wallace White 
to alleviate this situation through a legislative control bill” 
had failed, and Representative White officially asked the 
Association at its first convention in October, 1923, to assist 
him in obtaining opinions as to what a new radio bill should 
cover.” The Association agreed to help by publicizing the 
White request among all of the broadcasting stations and 
among the listeners. When Representative White and Sena- 
tor Dill introduced new radio control bills” in the House 


and Senate toward the end of 1925, the NAB was quite 
active in discussing the matter before the congressional 
committee hearing on the bills, and the Association also 
worked very closely with the members of the Fourth Hoover 
Conference in trying to get new legislation passed. 


Some two months before the 1926 NAB convention, all 
semblance of federal regulation broke down when the 
Attorney Ceneral rendered an opinion which virtually 
stripped from the Department of Commerce all jurisdiction 
over broadcasting.” The Zenith station, owned by Eugene 


19See Hoover testimony on H. R. 11964, op. cit. 

20H. R. 11964, introduced on June 9, 1922. 

21NAB Letter to Members, January 3, 1924. 

22Representative White introduced his bill (H. R. 5589) on December 15, 
1925, and Senator Dill submitted his (S. 1754) to the Senate on the following 
day. These bills were dissimilar in many ae, and both were finally 

in favor of a substitute bill, H. R. 9971, introduced by Mr. White 

in House on March 3, 1926. After passage the House, the bill was 
passed by the Senate, but only after several amendments. It was then sub- 
mitted to a joint Senate-House Conference Committee. When th differences 
were finally reconciled, (assisted, no doubt by the chaos brought on by the 
Zenith Decision), it was passed by both houses and signed by the President 
on February 23, 1927. 

2835 op. Attorney General 126. 
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McDonald, who had just served two years as NAB presi- 
dent, had ignored the limitations set forth in its license and 
had not held to its specified wave length or limited time. 
Zenith did not dispute the facts, and the court decided that 
there was no expressed grant of power in the act of 1912 
permitting the Secretary of Commerce to establish regula- 
tions.* This meant that a station might use practically any 
wave length it desired, within the limits of the act. The 
Attorney General ruled that because of this court decision, 
all of the licenses were in jeopardy. 


As a result of the Attorney General’s decision, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced that licenses would be 
issued to all applicants upon the completion of their stations 
and that there would be no effort to prescribe the hours 
for which the station was licensed. 


In order to prevent absolute chaos in the air, and until 
adequate remedial legislation could be passed, the broad- 
casters had to regulate themselves. Incidentally, this is 
the only time in the history of American broadcasting that 
the broadcasters were their own absolute bosses and regu- 
lated themselves in entirety. The NAB sent out to each 
station a “certificate of promise” which it asked the station 
to sign and return. In signing this certificate, the station 
promised that until Congress enacted adequate laws, the 
station would operate only on its assigned wave-length and 
hours in accordance with the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Department of Commerce prior to the ren- 
dering of the Attorney General’s opinion. 


The NAB appeal resulted in more than 150 responses 
in the first week alone, and a goodly number of the stations 
finally subscribed. However, there were at the time many 
more stations which did not sign the promise, although 
presumably the majority of these stations did stay pretty 
well on their own wave lengths. 


One might very properly say that when federal regula- 
tion broke down the NAB stepped into the regulatory breach 





24United States v. Zenith Radio Corp., 12 Fed. (2d) 616, 617, (1926). 
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and materially assisted in bringing about new legislation 
through its sponsorship of the National Radio Coordinating 
Committee, an all industry group, while at the same time 
it helped to keep order in the ether through its “Certificate 
of Promise.” 


When the Radio Act of 1927 was finally approved by 
the President, the NAB leaders felt they had, in a way, 
fathered the law, and certainly they had helped to shepherd 
the bill through Congress. Because of this proprietary 
interest in the new Federal Radio Commission, the Asso- 
ciation’s leaders worked very closely with the new radio 
commissioners. 


The Federal Radio Commission got off to a very bad 
start because Congress had failed to appropriate money for 
its operation during its first few months of its existence, and 
many informal services were rendered to the commissioners 
by the Association. During the life of the Radio Commis- 
sion, from 1927 to 1934, the NAB worked very closely and 
amicably with it. 


But after the passage of the Communications Act of 
1934, the new Communications Commission rapidly began 
to show that it reflected the regulatory temper of the times. 
Instead of a regulatory friend, the broadcasters came to 
feel that the Commission had become a regulatory enemy, 
which was closely scrutinizing each of the broadcaster’s acts. 
Stations were often cited for their advertising; members of 
the commission would, on occasion, lambaste the industry 
in general for the sins of a few; and, as broadcasting be- 
came more and more complex, the FCC assumed more and 
more jurisdiction over the business of broadcasting. 


An excellent example of this was the allocations hearing 
in 1936 in which the whole allocations structure of broad- 
casting was brought under intense scrutiny by the members 
of the Commission.” Another lay in certain implications 
of censorship in proposed rules promulgated by the Com- 


25FCC Docket 4063. 
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mission in 1938.”° These and others were bitterly fought by 
the NAB which felt that the Commission was going beyond 
its proper bounds and getting into the business and pro- 
gramming aspects of broadcasting rather than pure physical 
regulation. When the investigation into chain broadcasting 
began,” it came as a culmination of a series of regulatory 
struggles of the 1930’s and early °40’s bringing charges of 
FCC dictatorship from the broadcaster’s ranks, as the Com- 
mission darkly hinted of monopoly in broadcasting. 


The relationship between the NAB and FCC deterio- 
rated, and the bad blood between them erupted at the 1941 
NAB convention when Mark Ethridge, the former interim 
president of the NAB, and a broadcaster of considerable 
national stature, publicly blasted the Commission and its 
leadership, saying that the broadcasters had “been the vic- 
tims of an outworn law and of bad administration.”” The 
then FCC Chairman, James Fly, retorted in rage that there 
was serious question “as to whether the NAB exists as an 
effective vehicle for the exchange of ideas and the formu- 
lation and the expression of member stations’ opinions.” 
Then, using John Randolph’s piscatory simile, he leveled a 
blast at the NAB leadership by saying, “It reminds me of 
a dead mackerel in the moonlight, it both shines and 
stinks. . . .” 


After this exchange, more than a decade was to pass 
before any real rapprochement was to occur between the 
NAB and the FCC. During that decade the industry was 
a regular target of attacks by various FCC interests, and 
the FCC was the favorite whipping boy of the industry. 
For the past four or five years, however, the relationships 
between the NARTB and the FCC have grown increasingly 
better. 


et rau — gre ns FR 10h) the FCC — No. =. ee which, 
together with an er (3 to a receden move— 
was served on all broadcast licensees. See also, FOC et 5072A. 

27FCC Docket 5060. 

28The Ethridge blast came during a featured speech entitled “A Fair Deal 
for Radio,” given before the convention delegates. It was first printed in the 
NAB Reports, May 23, 1941, 444-446, and later reprinted in pamphlet 
form and widely circulated by the NAB 

Sofas sunmee us Winehden cmmih ta, the. felon: of a tevtcting t edpuen 
which was carried in full by Broadcasting, May 19, 1941, pp. 7f. 
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VI 


Of particular interest to this writer has been the NAB’s 
work with educators, educational broadcasters, and broad- 
cast educators. 


A natural division of opinion came about in the latter 
part of the 1920’s between educational broadcasters and 
commercial broadcasters when the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion found it necessary to reduce the number of channels 
and set up criteria for their use. The number of educational 
stations declined and some educational broadcasters charged 
that the commercial interests were trying to swallow them 
up. This the Association has hotly denied, and regardless 
of which is the more correct (perhaps there is no clear-cut 
answer) the outcome was that considerable bad blood 
existed between certain militant educators and other forces 
aligned with them, and the NAB. This erupted into open 
warfare during the educational allocation hearings of 1934. 
When the FREC was set up, both the NAB and the ma- 
jority of educators seemed to make a genuine effort to alle- 
viate their differences of opinion. Eventually, as the broad- 
cast spectrum grew wider—and particularly with the advent 
of FM broadcasting—the majority of the educational de- 
mands were met, and the two forces seemed to go their sep- 
arate ways with very little conflict during the 1940’s. 


As we all are aware, however, when the television freeze 
was lifted, and the Commission allocated a number of val- 
uable channels to educational interests, there was consid- 
erable agitation on the part of many members of the Asso- 
ciation to force the Association to take a stand against edu- 
cational allocations of television channels. Fortunately, 
however, the leaders of the Association were able to calm 
the ruffled feathers of certain of their more vocal members, 
and the Association has never had to take a permanent posi- 
tion against education TV allocations per se, although their 
attitude toward the permanent allocation of unused chan- 
nels is well-known. 


It is only fair to point out that recent history is full of 
instances in which educational broadcasters, both radio and 
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TV) have been assisted in their efforts by leaders in com- 
mercial broadcasting, and the Association itself has, on sev- 
eral occasions, worked closely in assisting certain educational 
organizations in achieving certain of their objectives. 


In the area of broadcast training, the NARTB has been 
quite active. In 1947, it set up a committee on broadcast- 
ing education which started working very closely with lead- 
ing schools and colleges offering broadcast training, which 
resulted in the formation of a joint group of broadcasters 
and educators which was tentatively named the American 
Association of Schools of Broadcasting. This name lasted 
just long enough for its members to become cognizant of 
the initials. Both broadcasters and educators evidently felt 
themselves castigated often enough without proclaiming 
themselves as “Double A” S. O. B.’s. The name then was 
hastily changed to the University Association for Profes- 
sional Radio Education. 


The UAPRE made real efforts in the direction of setting 
up standards for broadcast education and raising the level 
of instruction in the universities and colleges of the country. 
Then, year before last, the UAPRE was reorganized and its 
name was changed to the Association for Professional Broad- 
casting Education, and as such, it operates as a strong joint 
venture between broadcast educators and professional broad- 
casters. The interest displayed by the NARTB in promoting 
this kind of joint effort is well illustrated by pointing out 
that although the majority of the financial backing comes 
from the Association, the APBE is headed by a board of di- 
rectors composed of an equal number of commercial broad- 
casters and educators. 


VII 


To evaluate the work of the Association would take 
many pages. There are, however, some conclusions which 
are inescapable. The Broadcasters’ Association has not al- 
ways been right. Down through the years there seem to have 
been times when the Association was influenced by the 
wishes of a small group of broadcasters whose motives were 
self serving. There are some things which the Association 
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has not always done well. It has not always fully educated 
its membership. It has sometimes taken a position much 
stronger than the facts would warrant. But, of course, these 
are faults which lie with any organization; which are pos- 
sibe with any group. 


In my opinion, the NAB has been resonsible for main- 
taining some semblance of unity among the broadcasters. 
But the stability thus evolved has been achieved in large 
measure because of the personal dedication of many men. 
Fortunately, space does not permit my becoming personal 
and naming names. But I willsay this: For the past thirty- 
seven years, as the NARTB (Né NAB) has grown and pros- 
pered, it has exerted more and more of an influence upon 
the lives of all of us. This influence, I think, has generally 
been a good one; and certainly, under its present leadership, 
the NARTB will continue to work for that kind of a broad- 
casting industry which not only reflects our society, but 
which makes a contribution to it. 


David R. Mackey is professor of communications and 
chairman of the division of communication arts, Boston 
University. He received his doctorate in Speech from 
Northwestern University in 1956. 
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THE UHF CRISIS 


Since 1952, the total of UHF stations forced out of 
business is 58. Twenty-one of them quit in 1955. Of 95 
UHF commercial stations now in operation, about four- 
fifths are operating at a loss. A mere 18 are profitable. 
One hundred and eleven recipients of construction permits 
for UHF stations have relinquished them. One hundred 
and four are sitting on them. . . 


These statistics tell a plain story: UHF in the United 
States today is nearly dead. What’s more, the impressive 
piles of financial wreckage that now cover the UHF land- 
scape make it highly unlikely that any new capital for 
UHF will appear on the scene, nor or ever—unless some- 
thing is done about UHF right now, before the 95 stations 
still operating go under. Just how urgent this situation is 
may be seen in the fact that in the last 90 days, 7 more 
UHF stations went off the air. . 


Neither . . . [Congress] nor the FCC can simply legis- 
late new UHF stations into being. For every station there 
has to be a group of businessmen willing to risk their cap- 
ital in what they consider to be a sound investment. . .You 
can spread just so much business failure on the ‘UHF 
record, and then these potential investors will turn their 
backs for good on TV as an investment possibility. 


Testimony of Philip Merryman, President, Committee 
for Hometown Television before Subcommittee No. 1 
of the Select Committee on Small Business, House of 
Representatives, 84th Congress, 2d session, March 20, 
1956. Hearings: “The Organization and Procedures of 
the Federal Regulatory Commissions and Agencies and 
their Effect on Small Business,’ U. S. Gov. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1956, p. 716. 
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SOUND EFFECTS: A LOOK INTO THE PAST* 
By Epcar E. WILLIs 


One of radio’s most memorable sound effects was the 
squeaking door that identified the mystery program—ZInner 
Sanctum. That eerie, individual noise was produced by real 
squeaking hinges installed on a regular sound effects door. 
One day a sound man, not realizing that this particular door 
was reserved for a special purpose, pulled it into a studio 
to use on another program. Then, of course, he discovered 
that the hinges squeaked. What did he do? The only reason- 
able thing. He conscientiously oiled the hinges until they 
squeaked no more. It was just before air time that the pro- 
ducer of the Inner Sanctum program discovered that his 
previously reliable squeak had been oiled into extinction. 
Desperately he struggled to create a similar effect, and by 
the time the zero hour arrived he did manage to squeak 
through. But he had faced disaster. Without the squeak- 
ing door, some of the program’s impact and certainly its 
special flavor would have been dissipated. 


The crisis this created for the Inner Sanctum program 
demonstrates how important sound effects can be in radio 
programming. In radio their role is primary. They do not 
merely support a visual image as is the case with the theater, 
movies and television. Rather they create that image. 
Scenery, props and movement come into existence many 
times only because an appropriate sound stimulates the lis- 
tener’s imagination to create them. As the British writer, 
Lance Sieveking, put it, sound effects are “the real stuff 
of radio.”* The story of sound effects then is largely the 
story of their use in radio. 


iLance Sieveking, The Stuff of Radio, London: Cassell and Company, 
Ltd., 1934, p. 64. 

*This was presented at the 1957 Theatre and Speech Convention 
in Boston, piemschuntid August 25-29, 1957. The material was derived in part 
from two Master’s theses in whose supervision the writer assisted: Herman L. 
Moekle, “The Development and Use of Sound Effects in Network Radio, 
1926-1936,” unpublished M.A. thesis, The University of Michigan, 1952; Wen- 
dell J. Cocking, “A History of the Development and Use of Recorded Sound 
Effects in Network Radio, 1926-2954,” unpublished M.A. thesis, The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1954. 
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We usually associate sound effects with radio drama, but 
their first known use was in a sports broadcast. The year 
was 1921 and it was the World Series time. Station WJZ, 
then in Newark, New Jersey, was broadcasting the games. 
A sportswriter in the ball park telephoned a play-by-play 
description to an announcer seated in the studio. This in- 
ventive young man was not content merely to relay the de- 
scription into the microphone, but also wanted to transmit 
the “feel” of the game. Stationing a group of workers outside 
the studio windows, he instructed them to cheer whenever 
he signaled. Going even further, he suggested the actual 
sound of bat on ball by snapping matches close to the micro- 
phone. Similar techniques are used today, of course, to add 
versimilitude to games broadcast by means of telegraphed 
reconstruction. 


The first sound effect to be used in a drama went over 
the air in 1922 from StationWGY in Schenectady. The 
play was “The Wolfe” by Eugene Walter and the sound was 
a door slam, simulated by slapping together two pieces of 
two-by-four. Such use of sound was unusual in this early 
period, however. Most dramas were merely picked up from 
the stages of legitimate theaters, with virtually no adapta- 
tion to radio’s special needs. Sometimes the producers, rea- 
lizing that listeners had to depend entirely on their ears, did 
provide some supplementary information, but this was often 
limited to a description of the set. In Eric Barnouw’s words, 
yp PEEP the listener’s mind was treated as a fast working 
stage carpenter and presented with a verbal blue print. 
When the action on the stage was confined to movement 
with no dialogue, an announcer sometimes stepped in with a 
whispered description of what was going on. Small wonder 
that programs of this type failed to create an audience hun- 
gry for more of the same. It soon became obvious that be- 
fore drama could be successfully broadcast, there would 
have to be some changes made. One of the most important 
of these changes, of course, was the introduction of specially 
created sound effects. 





2Eric Barnouw, Handbook of Radio Writing, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1948, p. 18. 
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In these early days, perhaps the most used instrument 
for creating sound was the human voice. The first practi- 
tioner of the art began this phase of his career almost acci- 
dentally. He was rehearsing the part of a sea captain in a 
1925 radio drama. Shipwrecked on the Galapogos Islands, 
he instructed his men to kill some seals for food. Suddenly 
a wave of sympathy for the poor animals swept over him 
and as the seals were being clubbed to death, a series of 
short, hoarse barks burst from him. The director leaped 
from the control room excitedly yelling, “Leave those seal 
barks in!” Thus began the sound effects career of a man 
most appropriately named—Bradley Barker. He soon be- 
came an expert at simulating animal sound, perfecting his 
art by spending long hours at the zoo. So meticulous did 
he become that he even differentiated between the calls 
made by the males and females of the species. Other broad- 
casters of this period also specialized in the vocal creation 
of animal sounds, among them Harry Swain, Donald Bain, 
and a woman, Else Mae Gordon. 


The production of sound effects, however, needed more 


than the human voice. Drummers in the pits of theaters 
had often backed the old silent movies with sounds at appro- 
priate moments—hoofbeats for cowboy movies, thunder 
when a storm raged on the screen. It was natural for these 
pit drummers to move into radio studios when sound effects 
were needed. A music stand, a wooden folding chair, and 
the studio piano comprised their basic equipment. During 
this period there was no permanent sound effect staff; often 
sounds were produced by anyone in the cast who happened 
to be free to do them. If needed, the pit drummers were 
hired separately for each show. Sound effects had not yet 
become important enough either to deserve a separate studio 
area, but were produced on the same microphone used by 
the cast. But in 1930 the distinction of a separate micro- 
phone was finally gained, and in that same year the first 
permanent sound effects staff was hired at NBC. The di- 
rector was Ray Kelly and he and his CBS counterpart, Wal- 
ter Pierson, who joined that network in 1933, became the 
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leaders in the development of modern sound effects tech- 
niques and equipment. 


The first program to spotlight sound effects in a major 
role was the Great Northern Program broadcast by NBC 
beginning in 1928. The sound effect of a railroad train be- 
came a feature of this series. It required the services of 
five men to produce. A program entitled Russian Gaieties 
went to similar lengths to suggest a restaurant background. 
The director was not satisfied merely to have a sound man 
produce the occasional rattle of knives against plates. Instead 
he set up a restaurant in the studio and actually served 
food during the course of the program. 


Creating a sound by using the means that produced that 
sound in real life was not always possible, however, especial- 
ly in the earlier days of radio when primitive microphones 
often warped familiar noises into something quite unrecog- 
nizable. The problem of the technician then was to devise 
an effect that, subjected to the distortion of the microphone 
ane transmission system, would issue from the loudspeaker 
as the desired sound. This lack of fidelity was not entirely 
without its advantages, however. The failure to transmit 
faithfully the distinguishing characteristics or nuances of 
sounds made it possible to get by with effects that today’s 
equipment would expose as complete frauds. The closing 
door for example, could be suggested by slapping two pieces 
of wood together, collapsing a folding chair, or even dropped 
a piano top. But as microphones improved, the sound man’s 
techniques had to improve also. As far as this particular 
sound is concerned, it meant closing real doors. The first 
special sound doors were built at CBS in 1931 and at NBC 
in 1933, but they were small and, by today’s standards, in- 
adequate. The first full size sound door was constructed 
in 1936. This evolution toward using the real thing in sound 
effects production was symbolized by a cartoon published 
in 1938. Apparently the director had been searching for a 
means to suggest the rattling of ice cubes in a glass of water. 
Finally the ingenious sound man came up with the solution 
—real ice cubes in real water! We hope they didn’t melt 
before air time. 
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The achievement of authenticity was often gained at 
considerable price, however. I have seen a sound man roll 
down a set of studio stairs over and over again until the 
director gained just the “falling body” effect he wanted. 
Equally uncomfortable but less painful perhaps was the 
occasional necessity for plunging into a tank of water. No 
pain but much planning was necessary to secure a sound 
effect for a program I narrated in 1935. The noise of a fire 
engine starting up was needed. No recordings of the sound 
were available at that time. The effect was achieved by 
rigging a remote microphone from the studio to a fire sta- 
tion about a block away and, on cue, actually starting up 
the real fire engine. 


Using the real object is not always practical, of course, 
which means that synthetic effects must be used. Footsteps 
on snow present a problem because snow keeps poorly. The 
well-known technique of twisting a box of corn starch is the 
answer. Horses are cumbersome and galloping room in a 
studio is limited. Probably there will always be a use for 
coconut shells or rubber plungers. Starting a real fire would 
be unwise unless one were planning on retiring from broad- 
casting. How could we get along without our supply of 
cellophane? 


Another reason for using synthetic devices is that even 
with today’s high-fidelity microphones, they are sometimes 
better for producing a certain sound than the real-life ob- 
ject. Rain effects, for example, are notoriously difficult to 
produce. Probably nothing is better for achieving this sound 
than an ingenious combination of grass seed, a windshield 
wiper, a ping-pong ball, glassine material, typing paper 
and shellacked fabric put together by Ray Kelly of NBC in 
1931. It could produce a steady downpour for an hour. 


A third reason for resorting to synthetic devices is that 
they may be more easily controlled than the real thing. A 
sound man who uses a thunder drum may not get quite so 
realistic an effect as the one who hopefully sticks a micro- 
phone out a window during a storm, but at least he knows 
when he’s going to get it. 
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But whether the means were authentic or synthetic, un- 
looked for developments often marred the effect in early 
broadcasting days. Back in 1928 the Great Northern Pro- 
gram needed the sound of a waterfall. It was finally ob- 
tained by running a hose from a rest room to a tub in the 
studio. The sound that resulted probably fell far short of 
suggesting a waterfall; moreover, it had never been re- 
hearsed with the dialogue. Before the program was over, 
the tub had run over and the actors were sloshing around 
in a miniature flood. 


Such disasters could have been avoided, of course, by 
using a sound recording. Unfortunately, none of sufficient- 
ly high quality to meet minimum broadcast standards were 
available at that time. Not until 1933 were surface scratch 
and noise-to-signal ratio brought under sufficient control 
to permit the use of sound records on radio programs. From 
that point on, however, the science of recording made such 
rapid strides that by 1940 at least seventy-five percent of 
all sound effects were produced in this way. 


One reason for this development was the ease with which 
recorded sound effects could be produced in the studio. 
Another reason was that they eventually provided greater 
authenticity, although this was not the case immediately. 
In fact, the first sound records merely reproduced the effects 
created by the old synthetic devices. To cite a few ex- 
amples, the sound of a cattle stampede was obtained by 
recording the noise made by seven men pounding rubber 
plungers into a box filled with dirt; thirteen people tooting 
on tin whistles achieved the illusion of a meadow full of 
chirping crickets; the sound of a one-lung motor dory was 
made by denting and undenting a derby; animal sounds 
usually originated in human throats, and some of these rec- 
ords are in use even today; the thud of a dog thumping his 
tail on a porch was obtained by having the sound man hit 
his head with a padded stick. 


These synthetic sounds, however, rapidly gave way to the 
real thing. Soon engineers were going out into the field to 
record sounds at their source. In doing so they often faced 
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considerable hazards. Heavy recording equipment was 
hauled up into buildings under construction to get the noise 
of riveters actually at work. One enterprising technician 
attempting to get an authentic lion roar was almost mauled 
by the animal. Another recording the authentic grunts and 
groans of a wrestling match, was thrown out of the ring by a 
temporarily confused combatant. Considerable ingenuity 
was often necessary to get the desired results. One man tried 
to get the sound of a donkey braying. The two animals he 
was attempting to coax into vocalization remained obstin- 
ately silent. Then he hit on the idea of tying the two ani- 
mals up and feeding one but not the other. The brays ris- 
ing from the neglected animal were all he could have hoped 
for. 


Improvements in recording equipment helped to ease the 
problem of getting authentic recordings. The original elec- 
trical recordings were made by tracing grooves on a wax 
master with a saphire stylus. Much could go wrong with 
this method, and the engineer was never really sure of the 
results he would obtain. Another method was to trace an 
oil-coated aluminum disc with a diamond stylus. Some of 
these records with their oil-coated labels are still on file at 
network sound libraries. The aluminum disc coated with lac- 
quer, which could be played back instantly, was a later de- 
velopment and this became the standard recording method 
of the thirties. Recording on film was also used during this 
period but the method, although an excellent one, was too 
costly for general use. What really simplified the problem, 
however, was the development of tape recording. After 
World War II this became the basic method for making the 
original. From these masters unbreakable vinyl plastic 
sound records are now being manufactured. 


Just as recording methods improved, so did the equip- 
ment for playing these records in the studio. At first regu- 
lar phonographs were used. 1933 saw the development of 
three turntable sound trucks which provided both the 78 
and 33 1/3 speeds. In 1935 a sound truck with variable 
speed turntables was constructed, the forerunner of today’s 
modern sound truck. Other developments of this period in- 
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cluded the use of a loudspeaker in the studio to permit the 
actors to hear the sounds, echo and filter devices, and still 
later, an automatic cueing device so accurate that it could 
split a syllable. 


The names of the companies that produce recorded 
sound effects are familiar to all broadcasters. The Gennett 
Company, the first of them, began to specialize in the pro- 
duction of sound effects in 1933 in association with NBC. 
Other companies in this field are Standard, Silver Masque, 
Major, and the Gennett associate, Speedy-Q. A number 
of these companies have arrangements with English and 
European organizations, making the resources of countries 
in those areas available to American broadcasters. 


There are now records of 15,000 different sounds, most 
of them recordings of the real thing. A few are still syn- 
thetic. No one has yet managed to record close up the 
sound of an atom bomb exploding, for example, or of ice 
crushing a boat. And sometimes these synthetic sounds are 
very successful. During the war CBS wanted to broadcast 
a program utilizing the sound of the buzz bombs, which had 
just begun to fall on Great Britain. Edward R. Murrow 
sent a description from his post in London. The sound ef- 
fect created, a combination of recorded and manual effects, 
turned out to be a virtual replica of the real sound, a tribute 
both to the ingenuity of CBS engineers and Mr. Murrow’s 
descriptive powers. 


The dominance of recorded sound does not mean that 
manual sounds have been completely pushed out of the pic- 
ture. No one has yet discovered a better way to produce 
the sound of a door opening than to open a door. And other 
manual sounds, because they are more flexible as far as pac- 
ing, cueing and perspective are concerned, still have their 
place. But the sound record is certainly the principal means 
for producing sound, and it has found uses in other fields 
besides radio. The movies use them, of course, an example 
being the roller-coaster sequence in “This is Cinerama.” 
They have been employed in the training of soldiers to help 
men get accustomed to the sound of explosions. They have 
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even been used in actual battle. England’s General Mont- 
gomery played sound records of cannon explosions over 
giant loudspeakers at the battle of El Alemain to help con- 
fuse and terrify the enemy. 


Sound is often used in television programming also, but 
it is no longer the primary element that it is in radio, being 
subordinate to the picture. In many instances the neces- 
sary sound is created by the actors on the set. When it is 
produced by other methods, certain special problems arise. 
For one thing the FM sound of TV is likely to broadcast 
more faithfully the surface noise of records than is the 
case with AM radio. Then there are problems of perspec- 
tive and synchronization with visual elements that do not 
exist in radio. Meeting these challenges calls for an impres- 
sive exercise of ingenuity, but there seem to be few people 
who become excited about solving sound effects problems in 
television. 


With the decline of radio drama, the golden age of sound 
effects seems to be over. As we remember the great radio 
programs of the past, certainly many come to mind princi- 
pally because of their achievements in the realm of sound. 
The effects created for The Columbia Workshop and the 
Orson Welles’ Mercury Theater still remain vividly in the 
memory. Lights Out in its original Chicago origination is 
memorable mainly because of the eerie sounds that charac- 
terized it. Who can forget the excitement created by the 
original radio Dragnet with its authentic reproduction of 
entire sound backgrounds? With the passing of these pro- 
grams and the sound effects that were so important, some- 
thing has gone out of broadcasting that helped make it 
unique. 


Edgar E. Willis (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 
1940) is professor of speech at the University of Michi- 
gan. 
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CBS FOUNDATION GRANTS $10,000 FOR 
HISTORICAL RECORDS PROJECT 


A grant of $10,000 from CBS Foundation Inc. has been 
made to the School of Communications of the University 
of Washington for the preservation of a collection of his- 
toric CBS radio broadcasts. The original recordings of the 
broadcasts were given to the School of Communications by 
Radio Station KIRO, Seattle, an affiliate of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System since 1937. 


Part of the grant will be used to transfer to tape mater- 
ial now recorded on discs which were made to be played 
back only a relatively few times. Another part of the grant 
will be used in the preparation of a reference catalog of 
the recorded material for research students. 


The recordings comprise outstanding speeches, news re- 
ports, and feature programs beginning before World War 
II and continuing through the war years. Included in the 
collection are graphic accounts of the bombings of London 
and Berlin, the storming of the Normandy beaches, the 
war in the Pacific, and the public statements of world fig- 
ures. 


The full collection consists of some 4,800 disc sides of 
15 minutes each. From these, 3,452 sides have been selected 
for the CBS Foundation project. A master tape with an 
unlimited life span will be transcribed from the discs. 


The material is expected to be of interest to advanced 
and graduate students in communications, history, politi- 
cal science, speech, and other departments. Professor Milo 
Ryan of the School of Communications will supervise the 
program. 





THE EVOLUTION OF SEE IT NOW* 


By Murray R. YAEGER 


“See It Now,” a “document for TV,” ... an excit- 
ing half-hour in television . . . suggested, for the first 
time, the video medium’s enormous potential in the 
realm of news-special events when all the proper tele- 
vision techniques are brought into play'—Vanriety. 


SEE IT NOW made its television debut on November 
18, 1951, on the C.B.S. network to a round of solid applause 
from the television critics of the press. Variety went on to 
say of the premiere that “there was revealed careful plan- 
ning, judicious editing and always a maximum flair for 
showmanship.” The next year, SEE IT NOW was given 
a George Foster Peabody Award. The idea of the program 
merited favorable comment from all sources, but this was 
not the first time the idea had been praised by those who 
sit in judgment of such efforts. In the months of 1951 pre- 
ceding the debut of this visual production, its predecessor 
in sound, the radio program HEAR IT NOW, had also 
earned a Peabody award for “reporting the news.” The 
original idea, a record album entitled “I Can Hear It Now,” 
had received recognition as well in 1949, when the American 
public first had an opportunity to hear the results of the 
combined efforts of Edward R. Murrow and Fred W. 
Friendly. 


While Murrow was still a vice president of C.B.S., a 
young man came to him with an idea. The man had first 
used it in producing a documentary program about histori- 
cally significant people while he was a writer for a small 
Providence, Rhode Island radio station. Now Fred Friendly 
had developed a slightly new format for this idea, the re- 
enactment of historic events through the recorded speeches 


*A paper presented at the 1957 Theatre and Speech Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, August 25-29, 1957. Content was abstracted from Dr. Yaeger’s 
doctoral dissertation, “An Analysis of Edward R. Murrow’s See It Now Tele- 
vision Program,” completed in 1956. 


1Variety, November 21, 1951. 
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of statesmen who took part in them. This was 1948, when 
the Petrillo ban on musical recording had temporarily idled 
engineers and recording facilities at Columbia Records. 
The occasion and idea were right, and the partnership of 
Murrow and Friendly was begun.” 


To date, six albums of “I Can Hear It Now” have been 
produced by this team—three volumes of history from 1932 
to 1945, a volume of addresses by Sir Winston Churchill, 
and two recent releases, one an interview with General 
Gamal Abdel Nasser of Egypt and the other with David 
Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of Israel. ‘These two last al- 
bums are the complete interviews from which excerpts 
were taken for the SEE IT NOW program on Egypt and 
Israel, telecast March 13, 1956. In 1949, the album received 
the National Headliners’ Club Medal, for “something new 
and different in the recording of modern history and its 
famous figures, * and the Newspaper Guild Page One 
Award, for “its stirring presentation of contemporary his- 


tory.” 


The idea took its second form in 1950 with the radio 
program, “Hear It Now,” a “news magazine of the air, a 
current history set forth in the voice of the people who 
make it.”* The imagination and alertness of this combina- 
tion of talents was again recognized and rewarded with the 
Louis S. Weiss Memorial Award in Adult Education and the 
George Foster Peabody Citation in 1951. However, the 
radio program was short-lived, as the idea again took on a 
new shape, this time in the format of the SEE IT NOW 
television program. It was a fairly easy transition in that 
the format of the first television programs was similar to 
the radio presentation, only now pictures were added to 
the sound. 


In the late summer and early fall of 1951, Fred Friendly 
set about the job of organzing a staff and finding suitable 
quarters to house it. 

2“Fred W. Friendly, Journalist of the Air,” Columbia Broadcasting System, 


February 12, 1951. 
8] bid. 
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November 18, 1951, was the date set for the first pro- 
duction. The format was that of a news magazine made 
up several weeks ahead. As Murrow said to Val Adams 
in an interview for the New York Times, “The program 
content is news only because we say it is, although we try 
to handle stories differently from the way they were pre- 
sented earlier.”* The first program was this type of presen- 
tation. Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden, Senators 
Dirksen and Smith, and the Army’s 24th and 25th divisions 
were featured. Murrow indicated that he wanted to stay 
“away from a daily news show because there is nothing less 
satisfying than tired newsreel clips. And nothing is added 
by televising a man reading the news.” 


To add to the first program a special feature that would 
be unique to television, Murrow and Friendly showed the 
audience live views of the Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans 
simultaneously. It was not news—just a gimmick—but it 
was new and different. John Crosby, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune the next day, agreed. 


I am also impressed by the intelligence of the men—chiefly 
Murrow and his producer, Fred W. Friendly—who dreamed up 
this simple trick to bring home to the viewers the wonders of this 
electronic miracle.® 


The format of the first show continued to be used for 
over a year. The program was a composite of various fea- 
ture news items—some live, some on film—presented Sun- 
day afternoons from 3:30 to 4:00 E.S.T., sponsored by the 
Aluminum Company of America. According to the Audi- 
ence Research division of C.B.S., the weekly audience aver- 
aged 1,408,000 homes. Seldom, if ever, did a feature receive 
over a ten-minute treatment. 


No scripts and new films and kinescopes of these early 
SEE IT NOW programs are available. From the titles it 
is possible only to gain an idea of the range of topics. The 
bulk of the feature news items was perhaps taken from cur- 


4Val Adams, New York Times, May 4, 1952 II, p. 11. 
5] bid. 
6John Crosby, New York Herald Tribune, November 19, 1951. 
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rent events of interest to the nations as a whole, items such 
as campaigns and elections, speeches of national significance, 
disasters, and international happenings, treated in an ap- 
proach similar to that of a movie newsreel presentation. 
There were, however, from time to time, other features 
which did not bear significantly on current national or 
world problems, but which added more of a note of sheer 
entertainment to the program. 


The next season, 1952-7953, the Sunday afternoon time 
slot was changed to 6:30 p.m., E.S.T. The format remained 
essentially unchanged from the preceding year with the ex- 
ception of the broadcast on the 28th of December, 1952. 
This was the Christmas show, “This Is Korea,” which was 
a full hour presentation and drew an unusually large audi- 
ence of some 4,196,000 homes,’ probably the largest audi- 
ence for a SEE IT NOW program that season. The pro- 
gram was composed of a series of interviews and reports 
actually filmed in Korea at the front lines with Murrow 
doing the bulk of reporting. With cameras set up within 
view of the enemy’s line in Korea, SEE IT NOW showed 
front line fighting and behind-the-line praying, caught a 
portion of a Christmas service in Korea, gave viewers a 
picture of the medical rescue work, propaganda operations, 
and Korean wartime living. But most important of all, it 
gave Americans a personal view of their fighting men in 


Korea. This, Murrow informed this writer, is still one of his 


favorite programs of the entire five-years series.* 


The 1953-1954 season brought not only a change in time 
to Tuesday evenings at 10:30 p.m., E.S.T., but a change in 
format as well. On the first program of the season, Septem- 
ber 22nd, the entire half-hour was devoted to a report on 
Berlin. It was the first of a number of shows that season 
to concentrate on one subject. 


The season brought with it another significant change. 
On March 20, 1953, SEE IT NOW concerned itself with 
the case of Lt. Milo Radulovich, an Air Force Reserve 





TFigure courtesy of A. C. Nielsen Company. 
8Interview between this writer and Edward R. Murrow, New York City, 
March 20, 1956. 
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Officer who had been discharged from the Air Force Re- 
serve because of the alleged Communistic affiliations of his 
father and sister. Murrow and Friendly presented the 
young officer’s side of the case in their first half-hour han- 
dling of very timely, controversial topics. At the time of the 
presentation of the Radulovich case, much national attention 
was being centered on the idea of “guilt by association.” 
This particular story well exemplified the case SEE IT 
NOW wished to present. In one previous program, on 
November 23, 1952, SEE IS NOW had tackled briefly the 
case of the high school officials in Harrison, New York, who 
had refused to permit the use of the school auditorium 
without the signing of the loyalty oath. However, on the 
Radulovich program, SEE IT NOW used the entire pro- 
gram to present the story. It was also in this season that 
the now famous McCarthy program attained nationwide 
notice. 


Of this change, Murrow says, “It has been an unplanned 
and unconscious emergence of focusing on one subject.” 
More and more film was used as the series progressed and 
with this the job of the film editors became more signifi- 
cant. More subtle change than the obvious time concen- 
tration was the change in editorial policy in regard to sub- 
ject matter. SEE IT NOW began to deal more with con- 
troversial subjects. This 1953 season included such topics 
as Radulovich, the argument over civil liberties in Indian- 
apolis, the Bricker Amendment, McCarthy, Anna Lee 
Moss, and segregation. 


The fourth year brought even greater concentration on 
single subject programs, more controversial subjects, and a 
steadily increasing audience. The average number of homes 
in the 1953-1954 season was 3,009,000 while the following 
year the figures were boosted to an average 3,268,000 homes 
per week.® The 1954 series featured such outstanding pro- 
grams as the Madison, Wisconsin Air Base story, the West 
Point-Annapolis Debate on Red China, and interviews with 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer and Nehru of India. 


®Figures courtesy of C.B.S. Audience Research Department. 
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With the fifth season came more changes. The program 
now became a monthly presentation with hour or hour- 
and-a-half program at times and dates to be set from month 
to month. More important, and probably the one reason 
for the format change, SEE IT NOW lost its sponsor, the 
Aluminum Company of America, after four years of spon- 
sorship. Alcoa’s sponsorship of the series began in 1951 
with the third program. 


Alcoa bought the program for two reasons.” Primarily, 
the company wanted to influence people’s opinions on Alcoa 
—potential consumers who were the thought leaders of the 
country. Alcoa knew there would not be a large audience 
for the program. The appeal of such a program was bound 
to be limited compared to other network programs designed 
as sheer entertainment. But, it seems to this investigator, 
that Alcoa had some notion of the type of audience this 
program would attract, and these were the people with 
whom Alcoa wanted good public relations. These were 
people to whom the high quality presentations of SEE IT 
NOW and the institutional approach to the commercial 
might be closely associated so that the name Alcoa would 
connote a high-minded enterprise. The second reason for 
Alcoa’s sponsorship of the program was to perform a public 
service. To secure these ends, Alcoa paid from two to two- 
and-a-half million dollars a year. 


When Alcoa took up the sponsorship of Edward R. Mur- 
row and SEE IT NOW it acquired a man and his staff and 
his program, with approach and ideas to its presentation 
fairly set. Alcoa realized this and was prepared not to in- 
terfere in the operation of SEE IT NOW. Alcoa never 
knew the content of the program and seldom even knew the 
topic. SEE IT NOW never asked Alcoa if they could do 
this subject or that one. Alcoa’s attitude was that of a 
newspaper publisher who hires an editor. “When you hire 
an editor,” said Fleming, “you let him alone to work as 
he sees best.” As Murrow once said, “I have a wonderful 





10Interview between this writer and John Fleming, Assistant Director of 
Public Relations for Alcoa, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 22, 1956. 
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arrangement with my sponsor. They make aluminum and 
I make film.” 


When the program began, Alcoa realized that any show 
based on current events would be somewhat controversial, 
no matter what the subject. The company was also aware 
that almost any subject would have some influence on an 
organization as large as Alcoa. This was all considered in 
the responsibility they placed in the hands of the producers 
of the program. 


In 1955, Alcoa changed its adertising policy and entered 
the competitive retail market with Alcoa Aluminum Foil. 
Wanting to attract a larger, and perhaps different kind of 
audience, Alcoa dropped its sponsorship of SEE IT NOW 
in favor of the ALCOA HOUR, a weekly hour dramatiza- 
tion with a higher audience rating. 


The sixth season of SEE IT NOW offered to the public 
such challenging subjects as the Suez Crisis, Burma Buddh- 
ism and Neutralism, Poland—1957, Puerto Rico, automa- 
tion, and an interview with Marshall Tito of Yugoslavia. 


In all of this, SEE IT NOW, according to the two men 
who make all _ its policies, has three primary purposes. 
Briefly, they were stated as; 


(1) to provide an instrument of transportation to 
take people places to meet people they otherwise 
might not have met, 


(2) to hold up a mirror of events for viewers. 


(3) to provide people with raw material upon 
which intelligent opinion can be formed. 


The first one is obviously one of the greatest advantages 
of television, that of being able to show people places and 
things they might not otherwise see and know about. The 
second, that of the “mirror of events for viewers,” might 
be clarified by another quotation from the producers. 


1lKathy Pedell, “This Is Murrow,” TV Guide, Vol. 3, No. 6 (Februar; 
5, 1955), p. 5. 
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“We have merely sought the story, and in most in- 
stances we started with an ancient tradition of journal- 
ism—a reporter with a pencil and pad. Often we did 
not find the story we were looking for, but when we 
did, it was our objective to use the camera and micro- 
phone as a mirror.”” 


The third purpose is somewhat less tangible and per- 
haps more debateable. To “provide people with raw ma- 
terial upon which intelligent opinion can be formed.” In 
an interview with this writer, Murrow went on to say, “We 
are not crusading. No network should allocate its editorial 
policy to any one man—even Murrow. We want to keep 
the program in the area of controversy.” He defines con- 
troversy as “anything about which reasonable men will 
differ, on issues and subjects where individual actions may 
be likely to influence the outcome.”™ 


These purposes underlie the SEE IT NOW approach 
to and treatment of its subjects. They will be the guiding 
principles behind the 1957-1958 season—SEE IT NOW’s 
seventh year to television. Sponsorship has been assured 
for the season. The hour format will remain. And with 
Edward R. Murrow, Fred W. Friendly and the staff of 
nearly thirty, SEE IT NOW will continue to give dignity 
and stimulation of intellectual thought to television pro- 
gramming where it is today so often lacking. 


Murray R. Yaeger (Ph.D., the State University of 
Iowa, 1956) is assistant professor of television, School of 
Public Relations and Communication, Boston University. 





12Edward R. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly, SEE IT NOW (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1955), xi. 

13Interview between this writer and Edward R. Murrow, New York City, 
March 20, 1956. 
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LEGAL NOTES 


Edited By Wittetr M. Kempton 
Chairman, Department of Communication 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


The Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee in April started to look into complaints about television 
rating services as a part of a larger study of the TV industry. 
The rating services were asked: What portion of the U. S. 
and what cities are covered by the service? How large a 
sample is employed? How is the composition of the sample 
determined? What methods are used to obtain information 
on the programs being watched by viewers? The replies 
from the rating services, according to Committee Chairman 
Senator Magnuson, will determine further action by his 
Committee. 

* * * x 

In late May Attorney General Herbert Brownell an- 
nounced a suit charging Loew’s Inc. with using a “block- 
booking” system for releasing their motion pictures for tele- 
vision has been filed. It is alleged that Loew’s has required 
TV stations to take its product in groups, including pictures 
the station did not want, in order to obtain a desired fea- 
ture. The complaint alleged that “in many cases the agree- 
ment covered more than 700 pictures. No single fill could 
be booked. 

* * % * 

The high costs of television shows are starting to rival 
the Federal budget. The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee’s recent hearings earlier this year 
brought out some very interesting facts about TV costs. 


CBS’s “Climax” is an example of the high cost of TV 
programming. The average gross weekly charge to the 
sponsor, Chrysler Corp., is $137,007 for one hour. It costs 
the sponsor $93,720 for television time charges. Fifty-nine 
people prepare, rehearse, and present the show. They put 
in a total of 2,454 man hours a week. 
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Arthur Richards, a free-lance writer filed suits in April 
in District Court in Washington, D. C. claiming infringe- 
ments on his copyrights on a radio and television quiz pro- 
gram called “Name the Star.” 


Suit one, asked $250,000 damages from NBC. Richards 
claims that the network’s “Feather Your Nest” during the 
summer of 1955 had all the elements of his program. 


Suit two, asking $250,000 from “TV Guide” of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore for using Richards’ idea in a promo- 
tion campaign during the summer of 1954. 


Suit three, asks $100,000 from radio station WTOP, 
Diener’s Inc., and Perry Walders (former agent for the 
producer of the show). It is alleged that Walders and Dien- 
er’s caused the broadcast in the fall of 1953 of a program 
called, “Name the Star.” Diener’s, a Washington rug store, 
allegedly sponsored the program. 


* *% * * 


The editor wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Har- 
old V. Semling, Jr., a graduate student at The American 
University in gathering material used in this section. We 
welcome contributions of any size for this section of the 
JOURNAL. Address — Professor Willett M. Kempton, 
Chairman, Department of Communication, The American 
University, Washington 16, D. C. 





THE CELLER COMMITTEE REPORT* 


Television broadcasting has made tremendous strides 
in the twelve years of its existence. It is still in its infancy 
and at the threshold of an even more promising future. In 
the desire to forge ahead, mistakes have been made, some 
pardonable, others, if corrected, not unpardonable. The 
committee’s study reveals that notwithstanding the progress 
that has been made, two major obstacles—station scarcity 
and restrictive practices—have prevented full realization of 
the nationwide and competitive communications system con- 
templated by Congress. These obstacles should be removed 
if the national objectives are to be achieved. 


Station Shortage and UHF Broadcasting 


Scarcity of station outlets has long been of concern to 
the Federal Communications Commission and to the broad- 
casting industry. It has stood in the way of the develop- 
ment of multiple and diverse local program sources which, 
alone, can provide the widest expression and exchange of 
ideas and information in the democratic tradition. More- 
over, it has contributed to a situation in which there are 
too few existing stations to permit more than two full- 
fledged national networks, with the resulting danger that 
control of the channels of communication and the resultant 
power to dictate what the American people shall see and 
hear may be concentrated in the hands of a few. Central 
to this problem of scarcity has been the inadequate develop- 
ment of broadcasting over the ultrahigh frequencies. No 
single factor accounts for this failure: it is compounded of 
the natural limitations of the spectrum; the fact that, his- 
torically, very high frequencies were first to be exploited; 
and the fact that the Commission failed effectively to im- 
plement its policy of furthering UHF broadcasting. Indeed, 
although from the beginning the Commission laid down 


*Text of “Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations,” Report of 
Antitrust Subcommittee on The Television Broadcasting Industry, Committee 
on rig House of Representatives, 85th Cong., Ist sess., March 13, 1957, 
pp. -146. 
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clear perspectives for a nationwide and competitive system 
and declared the wide use of the ultrahigh frequencies to 
be essential, for many years it not only failed to encourage 
the development of UHF broadcasting but, on the contrary, 
its every action and inaction—the four-year freeze, the 
deadly intermixture provisions of the 1952 report and order, 
the failure to stimulate all-channel set manufacture, and 
the vacillation with respect to deintermixture — further 
strengthened and entrenched VHF. The result is that in 
so-called intermixed areas, where UHF stations must com- 
pete with established VHF stations, they face an almost in- 
superable disadvantage. The operating seniority of the 
VHF broadcaster has created a situation in which television 
receiving sets in the hands of the public are capable of re- 
ceiving VHF signals only. A vicious circle has resulted, 
with UHF stations unable to increase all-channel set circu- 
lation because they lack superior programs, and unable to 
attract good programming because they lack set circulation. 


To break this vicious circle, the Commission has recently 
embarked on a long-range program looking to the possibility 
of shifting all or a major portion of television broadcasting 
to UHF, and also on an interim program of selective deinter- 
mixture on an area-by-area basis. The committee believes 
that the Commission can, and must, remove this fundament- 
al obstacle to the realization of congressional objectives for 
the broadcasting industry. It must expedite its program of 
research into the possibilities of a major shift to UHF. It 
must broaden its program of selective deintermixture to in- 
clude many more areas if feasible in the public interest. 
The committee will closely follow the pace and progress of 
the Commission’s deintermixture program. Further, the 
Commission should couple its regulatory program with a na- 
tional educational campaign designed to increase public 
recognition of the fact that a substantial portion of the tele- 
vision system will ultimately utilize UHF and that all-chan- 
nel receivers are essential equipment. 


Finally, the committee believes that the solution of the 
critical problem of receiver set incompatibility requires 
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legislative action. Congress should enact the pending pro- 
posal to exempt all-channel receivers from the 10-percent 
Federal excise tax. This would bring the cost of the two 
types of receivers close to parity and would thereby stimulate 
manufacture and sale of sets capable of receiving UHF sig- 
nals. An alternative proposal that should be explored would 
achieve such price parity without reducing revenue, by in- 
creasing the tax on VHF-only sets. 


AT&T Transmission Charges and Private Relay Systems 


Related to the problem of insufficient station outlets is 
the difficulty encountered by rural television stations remote 
from the national transmission network operated by AT&T, 
which seeks to obtain essential network programs for live 
broadcast at transmission rates commensurate with their 
Capacity to generate revenues. Prospective rural licenses are 
faced on the one hand by common-carrier rates too high to 
permit economic operation, and on the other hand by Fed- 
eral Communications Commission rules which make the 
operation of less expensive, private transmission systems 
wholly contingent on the unavailability of common-carrier 
services, and thus either impossible or economically hazard- 
ous. They are accordingly discouraged from entering the 
field. 


Although the Commission has itself recognized that this 
condition “may deter and hinder the development of a na- 
tionwide television system”’,’ it has failed to bring to a con- 
clusion either of two long-pending procedures that bear on 
its solution. In docket No. 11164, initiated by petition filed 
in 1954 for the relaxation of existing rules to permit con- 
struction and operation of private relay facilities whenever 
the cost of common-carrier services is disproportionate, the 
Commission issued two successive notices of proposed rule- 
making. Only AT&T and the United States Independent 
Telephone Association opposed the revision; numerous 
broadcasters advocated its adoption. Despite the urgency 
of a solution, nearly 2 years have elapsed since the filing of 


1Federal Communications Commission notice of proposed rulemaking in 
docket No. 11164, September 16, 1954. 
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the latest comment on the proposal, without any Commis- 
sion action. 


Moreover, in docket No. 8963, the Commission nine 
years ago initiated a formal investigation of AT&T common- 
carrier charges for network transmission services. In March 
1955, after the proceeding had been pending unresolved for 
7 years, the Commission’s staff informed it that the staff 
had a sufficient number of qualified personnel to conduct a 
formal proceeding and that “a decision by the Commission 
not to formally investigate the rates in issue in docket No. 
8963, solely on the grounds of lack of necessary personnel, 
would be unwarranted.” Nevertheless the formal rate inves- 
tigation of AT&T transmission charges is still pending and 
has not been brought to a hearing. 


In light of the importance of the issues to the achieve- 
ment of national objectives for broadcasting, the commit- 
tee believes that the length of time during which these pro- 
ceedings have been allowed to drag on is unconscionable. 


Restrictive Practices 


It is clear that the networks have, at great financial out- 
lay and risk, pioneered.in developing the great new medium 
of television. The networks have performed an outstanding 
service in bringing to the American public, en a simultane- 
ous, nationwide basis, public service, cultural and entertain- 
ment programs of national interest. Indeed, the committee 
regards network operations as indispensable to television 
broadcasting. 


At the same time, it is clear that CBS and NBC have a 
dominant position in the industry, and therefore exercise 
vast influence over television broadcasting and determine in 
large measure what the American people may hear and see 
over their television sets. Moreover the networks have 
achieved that dominance and exercise that influence by 
using spectrum frequencies that are a precious natural re- 
source belonging to all the people. 


As in the case of station shortages, no single factor ac- 
counts for the concentration of influence and power in these 
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networks. On the contrary, their dominance has resulted 
from a complex of interrelated causes. These include their 
extensive pioneering activities, their ability to bring to the 
American public television programs of great popular ap- 
peal. These factors also include physical considerations such 
as the natural limitation of frequency space which prevents 
unrestricted entry into broadcasting, and shortage of station 
facilities that has been aggravated by faulty frequency allo- 
cations by the Federal Communications Commission. They 
also, however, include various practices that have had a 
detrimental effect on competition and that can be changed 
without undue hardship or disruption of network operations. 


In the last analysis, what is needed to correct present 
concentration is removal of competitive barriers and reaffir- 
mation of basic antitrust principles. The committee does 
not favor direct Government regulation, for its believes that 
other measures, including those recommended in this report, 
consistent with antitrust objectives and within the existing 
statutory framework, will reestablish competition as the 
effective regulator in the public interest, without impairing 


in any way the present system of network broadcasting. 


Recommendations For Rule Changes 


The Commission itself through its licensing authority has 
broad power to regulate station arrangements with networks 
and to eliminate many of the existing competitive restraints. 
It is for this purpose, among others, that the Commission’s 
Network Study Committee is currently engaged in a survey 
of network and station practices and of the Commission’s 
chain broadcasting rules with a view toward revision, or the 
adoption of new rules. This group appears to be making a 
conscientious, energetic, and objective inquiry. It is impera- 
tive that the group complete its study promptly and submit 
an early report and recommendations for Commission ac- 
tion. It is no less imperative that the Commission act upon 
its study group’s recommendations without delay. 


Against this background, the committee believes that 
the Commission should consider the following action with 


respect to its regulations: 
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(1) Multiple-station ownership.—The networks have 
buttressed their dominance in television by operating their 
own broadcast stations in key market areas. Present Com- 
mission rules permit the ownership of as many as seven sta- 
tions, not more than five of which shall be VHF, by a single 
interest. The Commission has continued to permit this prac- 
tice only because substantial interests developed as the result 
of its early tolerance. The multiple ownership of stations has 
had an anticompetitive effect which has been recognized by 
the head of the Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice and by the Director of the Federal Communications 
Commission Network Study Group. This committee con- 
cludes that the practice may lend itself to the abuses of con- 
centration and tie-ins, may produce undue competitive ad- 
vantages for multiple owners, and may create a conflict of 
interest on the part of the network as between the welfare of 
its affiliates for whom it acts as agents and the welfare of its 
wholly owned and operated stations. For these reasons the 
committee concludes that the Commission should give these 
antitrust and other factors emphatic consideration in any 
change in the multiple ownership rules. 


(2) Affiliation agreements——The committee’s study of 
the affiliation agreements between the networks and indi- 
vidual affiliated stations reveals numerous instances of non- 
uniform provisions for station percentage of compensation 
for network broadcasts. Many of these differences operate 
to the distinct advantage of multiple-station owners and 
other large licenses and find no explanation in the record. 


Although the Commission requires that all network af- 
filiation agreements be filed with it, and although it studies 
such agreements with a view to determining whether Com- 
mission rules are violated, it makes no study of the provisions 
of such agreements for any other purpose. The committee 
is of the opinion that the public interest requires that the 
Commission study the terms of affiliation agreements on 
file with it for the purpose of currently apprising itself as to 
whether any of those terms are inconsistent with the public 
interest. The committee is also of the opinion that the 
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Commission should consider the advisability of making these 
affiliation contracts public. 


(3) Must-buy policy.—A network practice that is neither 
sanctioned nor prohibited by existing Commission rules is 
that under which each network requires an advertiser, as a 
condition of using the network, to purchase time on each of 
a specified group of affiliated stations. One of the effects of 
this must-buy policy is to deprive the national advertiser of 
freedom of choice in the selection of those stations and mar- 
kets in which he desires to have his advertising message car- 
ried. Another effect is to place the independent station at 
a competitive disadvantage as against the network affiliate 
operating in the same market, even where the advertiser may, 
prefer to use the independent. The Commission should con- 
sider issuance of a regulation in implementation of its licens- 
ing policies, that will prohibit the imposition of the must-buy 
requirement. In lieu of such present practice, the Com- 
mission should permit the networks to prescribe a gross 
minimum time charge, leaving the advertiser free, however, 
to select the stations making up the network package. No 
advertiser should be compelled to buy services of a station 
he does not desire. 


(4) Time options.—Existing Federal Communications 
Commission rules sanction a practice whereby affiliated sta- 
tions, in their affiliation contracts, agree, with certain reser- 
vations, that they will carry such commercial network pro- 
grams as the network offers, during specified portions of the 
broadcast day. It would appear that the option-time provi- 
sion may have the following effects: first, it may permit a 
network to substitute its own decision regarding television 
programming for the station licensee’s free selection of pro- 
grams believed best suited to the needs of the community. 
Second, it may afford the network an opportunity to pre- 
vent competing programs from having access to station out- 
lets during important hours of the broadcast day, thereby 
giving the network an artificial trade advantage. Third, 
it may place nonnetwork advertisers at a competitive disad- 
vantage with network advertisers in obtaining prime station 
time. Fourth, it may deprive the public of an opportunity 
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to have supplied to it the widest possible choice of programs 
that are and could be available in a free competitive market. 
The committee concludes that it is necessary for the Com- 
mission to consider amending the option-time rule. In 
such consideration, particular weight must be given to the 
antitrust principles discussed above, together with the net- 
works’ contention that option time is indispensable to their 
operations. Because of the importance of this matter from 
an antitrust standpoint, the committee will maintain a con- 
tinuing interest with respect to the Commission’s actions 
in his area. 

(5) The first call rule—-The Commission should also 
consider an amendment to the chain broadcasting regula- 
tions that will prevent abuse of its first call rule, under 
which affiliated stations may by contract be given the right 
of first refusal of all network programs. This right of pre- 
emption should not be permitted to enable one station to 
corner desirable network programs at the expense of other 
local stations and, in effect, to suppress such programs, by 
broadcasting them on a delayed basis at a time when very 
few persons watch television. Further the Commission 
should consider requiring networks to give appropriate no- 
tice of program availability, when the network program 
is not taken by the local affiliate, so that other local stations 
may have an opportunity to carry it. 


Other Questionable Practices 


The Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice is 
engaged in a comprehensive investigation which “spans 
every relevant facet of network operations to determine 
whether suit shall be instituted.” The Antitrust Division is 
to be commended fc : its alertness to vindicate the competi- 
tive dictates of the antitrust laws. The committee recom- 
mends that this investigation be pressed with vigor and dis- 
patch, with particular scrutiny of practices that are discussed 
in this report and summarized below: 


(1) Network programming practices——Evidence before 
the committee indicates that the networks have extensively 
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entered the field of program production where, by virture of 
their control of broadcast time, they exercise a choice be- 
tween their own programs or ones in which they have an in- 
terest and programs produced by their competitors. The 
disparate bargaining power of the networks, moreover, has 
enabled them to demand and receive substantial conces- 
sions from independent producers who seek to place pro- 
grams through or with the network—concessions including 
profit participation not only in first run, but also in rerun 
and subsidiary rights. These practices tend to deny inde- 
pendently produced programs access to the networks unless 
the latter are given a financial interest, thereby tending to 
afford network-owned programs an artificial advantage over 
competing programs, and to limit advertisers in their right 
of program selection by depriving them of access to inde- 
pendently produced programs. A question not completely 
resolved by the record is whether the networks tie sales of 
network and network-owned station time to the sales of net- 
work-owned or controlled programs. Existence of such 
practices would take on some of the characteristics of the 
conditions condemned in the Paramount Pictures’ case 
which led to the requirement that the defendants in that case 
divorce their production operations from their theater oper- 
ations.” The Department of Justice should continue its in- 
vestigation of these practices. 


(2) Network talent contracts—The networks keep a 
large number of performers under long-term contract. 
Many of these contracts contain exclusivity provisions that 
tend to restrict the business activities of competitors in the 
radio and television industry and also in noncompeting en- 
terprises, such as night clubs and theaters. The prolonged 
duration of these contracts makes it extremely difficult for 
other program-producing enterprises to secure the services 
of many talented artists. 


Texts of current network talent contracts indicate that 
NBC is engaging in artist management practices of the kind 
2United States v. Paramount Pictures, Inc., 334 U. S. 131 (1948). 


8United States v. Paramount Pictures, Inc., 85 F. Supp. 881 (S. D. N. Y. 
1949). 
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that prompted the complaint in United States v. Radio 
Corporation of America,* as a result of which NBC and 
CBS sold all their interests in artist and concert bureaus. 
Present contracts give the network the exclusive right to 
exploit the artist and permit the network to retain all pro- 
ceeds from any performance of the artist other than in tele- 
vision. If permitted to continue and grow, this practice 
can have lasting deleterious effects upon the talent manage- 
ment business. 


A number of network talent contracts require the artist 
to yield control of his entertainment services in fields out- 
side radio and television exclusively to the network. Such 
provisions restrict business activities well outside the com- 
petitive range of a radio and television network. Although 
acceptable to the artist and to the network, they may unduly 
interfere with trade and commerce in other fields. More- 
over, unlike the usual full-time employment relationship, 
these provisions forbid the employee to pursue gainful occu- 
pations, even where such activities do not interfere with 
the principal employment. Finally, some of the talent 
agreements impose restriction on the artist’s performance 
beyond the geographical limits of the network’s operations. 
All these practices should be thoroughly studied by the Anti- 
trust Division to determine whether suit is necessary. 


(3) Broadcaster activities in music.—The committee con- 
cludes that it is of importance for the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice to undertake complete and ex- 
tensive investigation into all phases of the music field dis- 
cussed above, to determine whether the antitrust laws have 
been or are being violated. 


Antitrust Considerations in Licensing 


In the exercise of its licensing function, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is in the position to effectuate the 
public interest in a truly competitive broadcast industry by 
carefully scrutinizing both the nature of the transaction un- 
derlying the application and the character of the applicant 





4Civil No. 3763, (N. D. IIL, 1941). 
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as prospective licensee. Certain aspects of the Commission’s 
exercise of its licensing function reveal that it has not always 
adequately safeguarded the public interest in this respect. 


(1) Interagency liaison.—With respect, particularly, to 
any antitrust implications of the underlying transaction, the 
licensing process of the Commission must be implemented by 
effective liaison between that agency and the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, which is charged with en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws. The committee’s study of 
the ABC-Paramount merger case of 1951-53, and the 
NBC-Westinghouse exchange case of 1955, reveal instances 
of wholly inadequate liaison between these two Federal 
agencies. In the ABC-Paramount merger case, this failure 
of interagency liaison was due to dereliction on the part of 
the Department of Justice, while in the NBC-Westinghouse 
exchange it was caused by the precipitous action of the 
Commission in aproving the proposed transaction without 
consulting further with the Antitrust Division and advising 
it that the Commission was about to vote upon the transfer. 
In the latter case, moreover, faulty liaison resulted in the 
two Federal agencies acting at cross purposes with each 
other. For after the Commission had approved the ex- 
change, the Division commendably continued its investiga- 
tion, instituted grand jury proceedings, and filed an anti- 
trust suit against the participants. 


Manifestly the public interest in a competitive broad- 
casting industry will be protected only if the two agencies 
whose jurisdiction is to some extent concurrent in this area 
maintain effective channels of communication and coopera- 
tion. The committee regards the improvement of proced- 
ures to insure effective liaison as a matter of prime impor- 
tance. The agencies involved must take the necssary steps 
to accomplish this without delay. 


(2) FCC practices and policies—Failure of interagen- 
cy liaison was particularly unfortunate in the NBC-West- 
inghouse case. The committee concludes that the Commis- 
sion’s action in that case in approving the exchange despite 
its staff's well-founded concern over the resulting concen- 
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tration and overlap of NBC coverage, dispensing with a 
hearing despite substantial evidence of possible coercion, 
and failing to give specific consideration to the antitrust 
backgrounds of the participants, fell short of performance 
fully protecting the public interest. The committee also 
notes the failure of the Commission to take into adequate 
consideration the antitrust history of the parties involved 
in this transaction. 


In testimony before the committee on this NBC-West- 
inghouse matter as well as in testimony and documentary 
evidence submitted on subjects, references were made to 
informal private conferences and discussions between FCC 
Commissioners and representatives of industry, some of 
whom were directly interested in problems pending before 
the Commission. The evidence demonstrates that for at 
least the past ten years an air of informality has surrounded 
cases pending before the Commission. This has permeated 
the Commission’s administrative process to a point where 
various members of the Commission without reluctance 
have, during the past decade, repeatedly discussed with one 
or more interested parties the merits of pending cases—even 
going so far as to indicate how particular Commissioners 
would vote. 


This practice, insofar as it relates to pending adjudica- 
tions, is repugnant to fundamental principles of quasi-judi- 
cial procedure.° The committee recognizes the need for 
some informality in certain phases of the Commission’s 
work, but where conflicting rights or claims of parties are 
being adjudicated, informal ex parte discussion between a 
Commissioner and a litigant or his representative treads 
dangerously close to, if it does not transgress, the outer limits 
of due process of law. 


Accordingly, the committee believes it imperative that 
the Commission adopt without delay a code of ethics that 
would proscribe conduct of this kind by Commissioners and 
their staff and by attorneys and other representatives of in- 





5It may also be a violation of section 409 of the Act. 47 U. S. C., sec. 409 
(c) (1952). 
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dustry alike. Such a code, like one already adopted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, should make clear and definite 
the line separating permissible from nonpermissible informal 
contacts between Commission personnel and parties. It 
should remove any doubt that now may exist concerning 
the impropriety of private communications with members 
of the agency concerning adjudicatory matters. 


Discounts in the Sale of Network Time 


Each network fixes the network time rate of its affiliated 
stations. Whether such rate fixing constitutes illegal price 
fixing under the antitrust laws is at present under considera- 
tion by the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice. 
In addition, each network allows advertisers a variety of 
quantity discounts from aggregate time rates, which can be 
as high as 25 percent of total gross billing. These quantity 
discounts are not geared or related to cost savings by the 
network. Similar discounts in the sale of goods would con- 
stitute violations of the Robinson-Patman amendment to 


section 2 of the Clayton Act.® A principal purpose of that 
amendment was to prohibit quantity discounts to mass buy- 
ers based merely on the volume of the purchases, and unre- 
lated to cost savings by the seller, where an injury to compe- 
tition might result. 


In its present form, however, the Robinson-Patman 
amendment apparently applies only to tangible commodi- 
ties, and not to services, even though, for many business 
establishments, the cost of services represents an item as large 
as the cost of materials, and price discrimination between 
customers of the same seller of services has the same com- 
petitive effect as a price discrimination by a seller of tangible 
goods. Indeed, no distinction exists in principle between 
such discrimination in the sale of commodities and in the sale 
of services. To eliminate the competitive advantage obtained 
by the large network advertiser over the small advertiser 
solely because of the large advertiser’s quantity purchasing ° 
ability, the committee will consider possible amendment of 


615 U.S. C., sec. 13 (a) (1952). 
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the Robinson-Patman Act so as to make it applicable not 
only to the sale of goods but also to the sale of services by 
independent contractors engaged in trade and commerce. 
For similar reasons, the committee will consider possible 
amendment of section 3 of the Clayton Act so that it, too, 
will apply to services as well as commodities. 


Full text of report is available from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Title: Report of the 
Antitrust Subcommittee (Subcommittee No. 5), Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 85th 
Cong., Ist sess., on The Television Broadcasting Indus- 
try. March 13, 1957. 148 pp. Hearings are likewise 
available, in four volumes, entitled “Monopoly Prob- 
lems in Regulated Industries—Part II—Television.” 

—Tue Eprror 





COPYRIGHTS AND RELEASES* 


By STANLEY FIELD 


There is a perennial question students in writing classes, 
and presumably all budding writers, ask. How can I pro- 
tect my masterpiece? 


The simplest and most inexpensive method is to seal a 
copy of your manuscript in an envelope, addressed to your- 
self, and take it to the registered mail window of the nearest 
post office. The date stamped across the flap of the enve- 
lope by the registry clerk is the birth certificate of your 
brainchild. It is wise to write the title of your script, or 
idea, across the back of the envelope so that in future 
months, or perhaps years, you will know what the envelope 
contains. To serve any protective purpose, the envelope, of 
course, must remain sealed. 


The Writers Guilds offer a registry service to their mem- 


bers for a small fee. 


The Copyright Office 


The most legal, most official way to register your manu- 
script is to submit it to the Copyright Office in Washington. 
However, there are many misconceptions as to what can and 
cannot be copyrighted. For example, you can copyright the 
manuscript of a play before it is produced, but a book, such 
as a novel, biography, history, etc., has to be published be- 
fore it can be copyrighted. A minister may copyright a ser- 
mon; an artist, a painting; a photographer, a still. Maps, 
models or designs for works of art, commercial prints and 
labels may be registered for protection. Titles, by them- 
selves, cannot be copyrighted. But, of course, the Copyright 
Office wants a title submitted with each work. It makes it 
easier to index the millions of registrations. And titles, nat- 
urally, are of great importance to the author or composer 


*From the book Television and Radio Writing by Mr. Field, to be pub 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin Company. 
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since a catchy title can definitely increase sales. However, 
your title may have protection because you have a right to 
plead unfair competition if someone tries to duplicate your 
title or use one so similar to it that the value of your work 
might be affected. Recently, the columinists who wrote the 
vast selling ‘Confidential’ series threatened to sue a new tele- 
vision program which was going to use the word “Confiden- 
tial” in its title in a manner similar to the columnists’ books. 
As a result of the threatened suit, the TV series eliminated 
“Confidential” from its title. 


Many embryo radio and TV writers have written to the 
Copyright Office asking whether their precious manuscript 
may be registered. Actually, there is nothing in the copy- 
right law which mentions radio or television. But for- 
tunately, the present Register of Copyrights, and his prede- 
cessors, have not been burdened by narrow concepts. Plays 
are plays, they ruled, whether written for the so-called legiti- 
mate stage, for radio or for television, and the same regula- 
tions are applied to each medium. 


Protection of Ideas 


But the advent of broadcasting brought an avalanche 
of inquiries: “I’ve got an idea for a new children’s series” 
.. “I am planning a TV series that will outrate ‘Dragnet’ ” 
. “I’ve just worked up something really new in quiz pro- 
grams.” The queries come from people in all walks of life; 
from professional writers and amateurs, from housewives, 
doctors, mechanics. They all end with the same refrain. 
“Can I copyright the idea?” The answer is, no. You can’t 
copyright ideas. Neither can you copyright a synopsis. If, 
for instance, you have an outline for a wonderful movie, 
you'll have to submit a reasonably complete scenario in order 
to have it copyrighted. 


How then are you going to safeguard that idea? It’s not 
too difficult. Write a one act play or a radio or TV drama 
in which you incorporate your ideas. Then submit the play 
for registration. In this case, the play’s not the thing. It’s 
the gimmick in it that counts. 





CopyRIGHTS AND RELEASES 


Copyright Files 

This is probably as good a place as any to clear up the 
common misconception that the Copyright Office keeps in 
its own files all the works sent to it for registration. It is true 
that a complete copy of each unpublished work and two 
complete copies of each published work must be deposited 
with the Copyright Office for proper registration. But all 
periodicals, published maps and music, and most of the 
books, pamphlets and prints are transferred to the Library 
of Congress. Selected motion pictures also go into the Li- 
brary’s collections. Although the Copyright Office is some- 
what autonomous, it does come under the jurisdiction of 
the Librarian of Congress. In 1870, the business of copy- 
righting was all centralized in the Library of Congress, but 
when the volume of copyrights requested grew by leaps and 
bounds, a separate office was established in 1897. It is lo- 
cated today in the modern Annex Building of the Library 
of Congress where it takes up most of the first floor and has 
a staff of some 240. 


Slogans 

Slogan devisers are continually searching for that elusive 
catch-phrase and naturally want to protect their ingenuity. 
However, slogans, like titles, are not copyrightable, but ama- 
teur slogancers persist in sending their inventions to the 
Copyright Office. It is curious how many slogans received 
by the Copyright Office from different parts of the country 
are alike in thought and phrasing and how often they resem- 
ble or are exact duplicates of slogans used by major manu- 
facturers years ago. 


The oddest slogan came from the Planning Commission 
of a New England state. The Commission claimed its state’s 
lovely scenery was being used in Chamber of Commerce ads 
for Middle Atlantic and Western states. It wanted to know 
whether it could copyright the legend: “Most Stolen State 
in the 48”? 


Cost of Copyright 


Inflation has affected the Copyright Office just as it has 
any other phase of our national life. Perhaps not as strongly. 
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The first article coyrighted in this country was the Philadel- 
phia Spelling Book in 1790 and the fee then was fifty cents. 
Today, the registration fee is $4.00. The inflated fee has not 
noticeably diminished the volume of copyrights. If you take 
into account the number of years the copyright may be held, 
the fee is minute: about fourteen cents a year. In the United 
States, a copyright is valid for 28 years and may be renewed 
for another 28 years. That makes a total of 56 years before 
the work becomes public domain. That renewal is mighty 
important and must be received by the Copyright Office 
within the 28th year. If it isn’t, the coyright will lapse and 
the work become public domain in its 29th year. There are 
hundreds of works on record whose authors have unwittingly 
permitted their copyright to lapse. It may be that many 
authors are unaware that the renewal of a copyright is not 
automatic. It must be applied for just as the original copy- 
right and it must be in the name of the person entitled to 
claim the renewal. 


Foreign Rights 


A good deal of confusion also exists in the minds of many 
authors regarding copyrights in foreign countries. On De- 
cember 6, 1954, the United States ratified the Universal 
Copyright Convention with an effective date of September 
16, 1955. One of the most important principles set forth by 
the Convention is that authors of any country adhering to 
the Convention are to enjoy the same protection granted by 
each member country to its own citizens. This marks the 
first time the United States has been a party to a copyright 
convention outside of the western hemisphere. The Con- 
gress did ratify a Pan-American copyright agreement at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina in 1910, which is still in effect. 
Since the Buenos Aires Copyright Convention is open to ad- 
herence only by Western Hemisphere republics, the nations 
of the Eastern Hemisphere are excluded. Canada is also ex- 
cluded from this particular Convention. 


There a great many countries, predominantly European, 
which are members of the International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works, more informally 
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known as the Berne Union. The United States is not a mem- 
ber of the Berne Union. However, United States authors 
may obtain copyright protection in countries adhering to 
the Berne Union by having their works published simultane- 
ously in one of those countries. For example, Canada is a 
member of the Berne Union. 


In addition, the United States has bilateral copyright 
relations with a number of foreign countries which may not 
be parties either to the Universal Copyright Convention or 
the Buenos Aires Convention. If the writer is interested he 
may obtain lists of the countries, with which the United 
States has agreements, from the Copyright Office, the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. In the event that the 
television or radio playwright has a book of his plays pub- 
lished, these copyright matters are generally thoroughly at- 
tended to by the publisher. 


The Copyright Office is now receiving about a quarter 
of a million applications for registration each year. From 
the turn of the century, it has recorded more than eight mil- 
lion creative efforts of the average and not so average Amer- 
ican. One conclusion is therefore evident: no one can accuse 
this nation of a lack of creative endeavor. 


Releases 


The copyright protects your work. But now, let’s look 
at this matter of protection from the viewpoint of the buy- 
ing agency: the network, the package producer, the adver- 
tising agency. Suppose you were to submit a script, have it 
rejected and then some time later hear or see a radio or 
teleplay very similar to yours broadcast over a network. Your 
natural reaction would be one of indignation. You would 
be certain your script was stolen and you would be inclined 
to call a lawyer and begin a suit. In this hectic, highly com- 
petitive field of entertainment where ideas pay off in hand- 
some fortunes, there may be instances, shall we say, of slight 
irregularities. But the search for new talent is constant . . . 
although the struggling writer may often believe it’s a myth. 
Nevertheless, if your script is good and meets the approba- 
tion of the story editor, the chances are it will be bought at 
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current rates. However, it may be that a script written on 
the same theme as yours . . . and that does happen .. . is al- 
ready in the play file. That may account for the rejection 
of your script no matter how well written. If the agency 
were not protected by your signed release, it might be vul- 
nerable for a suit. Plagiarism is hard to prove but it has had 
its day in court. A jury recently awarded a writer more for 
his script than the fee he would have been paid under cur- 
rent commercial rates. 


Any network, advertising agency of any size, or package 
producer will require a signed release before reading an un- 
solicited idea or script. Years ago, many agencies issued 
release forms of such complexity that it required an astute 
legal mind to unravel the technicalities. The gist of the re- 
lease was that you, the writer, were offering a manuscript 
with the agency, with great magrianimity, deigned to look 
at. The complete decision of acceptability and amount of 
payment was left up to the agency and according to some of 
the release forms, your script could be used for practically 
no payment and you, also magnanimously, were supposed 
never to bring suit under any circumstances. 

The Radio Writers Guild, now absorbed by the Writers 
Guild of America (East and West), fought, with some not- 
able success, to modify the release form. 


Here is a typical release form: 


Date: 


Title of material 
submitted : 











Gentlemen: 


I am today submitting to you program material upon the following 
express understanding and conditions: 


1. I represent that the features which I have specifically described 
on page two hereof are original with me and that no persons other 
than those whose names appear below have collaborated with me in 
creating this material. I limit my claim of rights to such features and 
acknowledge that I do not, and will not, claim any rights whatsoever 
in any other elements of the program material which are not so de- 
scribed, unless such material embodies concrete literary expression in 
which case I claim rights in the manner of such expression. I claim 
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exclusive rights in the title only as regards its use in connection with 
the elements of the program material submitted hereunder. 


2. You will not use the material submitted by me hereunder un- 
less (i) you shall first negotiate with me compensation for such use, 
or (ii) unless you shall determine that you have an independent legal 
right to use such material which is not derived from me, either be- 
cause the material submitted hereunder is not new or novel, or was 
not originated by me, or has not been reduced to concrete form, or 
because other persons including your employees have submitted, or 
may hereafter submit, similar or identical suggestions, features and 
material which you have the right to use. 


3. In the event that, pursuant to paragraph 2 above, you deter- 
mine that you have the legal right to use any of the material sub- 
mitted by me hereunder without the payment of compensation to me 
and proceed to use the same, and if I disagree with your determina- 
tion, I agree that, if you so elect, the dispute between us shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, the arbitrator to be a person experienced in the 
radio or television fields, and mutually selected by you and me, or, 
if we cannot agree, then to be selected as provided by the rules of the 
American Arbitration Association. The Arbitration shall be controlled 
by the terms hereof, and any award favorable to me shall be limited 
to the fixing of a royalty which shall not exceed royalties normally 
paid for a comparable program suggestion in the regular course of 
business. 

Very truly yours, 








ty ity 
Telephone No.: Telephone No.: 
Note: Sole owner should complete section (a). In a case of collabora- 


tion, one owner should complete section (a) and the other owner 
should complete section (b). 


Executed on behalf of 
as duly authorized agent. 
Name of agency 














ity 
Telephone No.: 





Please indicate form of material submitted: 
Outline [ ] Transcription [ ] 

Script [ | Film [ ] 

Brochure [ | Other 
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SUMMARY OF MATERIAL SUBMITTED: 













































































(If space is insufficient, please complete summary on reverse side) 


Received in accordance with 
the foregoing, 
By 





Release forms from the networks and advertising agen- 
cies vary considerably. Some producers of comedy pro- 
grams, who claim to be in the market for new writers, have 
their own variation of the release. In one or two cases, these 
releases practically placed the writer in the situation of for- 
feiting his script. Nevertheless, if you do wish to submit 
your script and you feel the release is too binding you may 
request that a paragraph or paragraphs be changed or 
deleted. An individual producer may comply. Networks 
and advertising agencies generally will not. 


Perhaps the release form can best be summed up as a 
necessary evil. However, it should not be deterrent to your 
submission of scripts. 





Stanley Field is a lecturer at The American Univer- 
sity where he teaches graduate courses in radio and tele- 
vision writing. He is employed by the Department of 
Defense as a Television and Radio Specialist. 





THE NEW BRITISH COPYRIGHT ACT 


By Siwney A. DiamMonp 


After several years of study by a committee of experts, 
England has adopted a thoroughly revised Copyright Act. 
Although this new law only went into effect on June 1, 1957, 
a number of its provisions already have created considerable 
comment. The British revision is so modern that it takes 
into account the use of tape recording instead of film for 
motion pictures as well as television. Among its innovations 
is the creation of automatic copyright protection for both 
television and sound broadcasts. 


In order to appreciate the full significance of this statu- 
tory provision, it is essential to understand that the new 
copyright applies to the broadcast itself, as distinguished 
from the script or music of the program. For example, the 
broadcast might be a play of Shakespeare or a Beethoven 
symphony; both Shakespeare and Beethoven are in the pub- 
lic domain and no copyright infringement of the text or score 
would result from an unauthorized transcription or rebroad- 
cast of the program. But the new British Act establishes a 
copyright in the particular performance of the work that is 
broadcast. An unauthorized transcription or rebroadcast of 
that particular program would be an infringement of copy- 
right. 


The broadcasting organization is the owner of this new 
type of copyright in its own programs. Its position is analo- 
gous to that of the producer of a motion picture. If the 
content of the program, instead of Shakespeare or Beetho- 
ven, happens to be copyrighted material, then the broad- 
caster must secure clearance permitting the use of the ma- 
terial in the first place. This does not alter existing practice 
in any way. If a broadcast containing copyrighted material 
is then transcribed or relayed without permission, it vio- 
lates the copyrights of the owners of all the included ma- 
terial, but it is possible that they might never complain about 
it. Under the new law, such activity will also violate the 
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copyright in the broadcast itself, and the broadcasting or- 
ganization will have the right to take appropriate legal 
action. 


It may appear peculiar to have more than one copyright 
existing in the same thing at the same time, but actually 
this is common in the entertaining world today. The sim- 
plest example is making an arrangement of a musical work. 
The original composition is subject to copyright. But the 
arrangement of it also is a musical work in its own right and 
subject to a separate copyright, as when Robert Russell 
Bennett (with permission) composed a symphonic suite 
based upon the score of George Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess.” And a motion picture, which is protected by copy- 
right, may have been filmed from a copyrighted script that 
was based on a copyrighted play which in turn was adapted 
from a copyrighted novel. Clearance from the owner of 
each separate copyright would be necessary for a television 
broadcast of such a picture if the television rights were not 
licensed as a part of each adaptation contract in the first 
instance. 


The new British law adds still another layer to this copy- 
right structure. The television or sound broadcast itself is 
protected by copyright. As stated above, this is particularly 
significant when the content of the program is in the pub- 
lic domain, for then the new right in the broadcast becomes 
its only copyright. Under these circumstances, the broad- 
casting organization is in a position to protect the particular 
performance involved ; although, of course, it cannot prevent 
anyone else from producing its own performance of the 
same non-copyrighted material. 


The specific acts restricted by the copyright in a tele- 
vision broadcast or a sound broadcast under the new English 
statute are the following: 


“(a) in the case of a television broadcast in so far as it consists of 
visual images, making, otherwise than for private purposes, 

a cinematograph film of it or a copy of such a film; 
(b) in the case of a sound broadcast, or of a television broad- 
cast in so far as it consists of sounds, making, otherwise than 
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for private purposes, a sound recording of it or a record em- 
bodying such a recording; 

(c) in the case of a television broadcast, causing it, in so far as it 
consists of visual images, to be seen in public, or, in so far as 
it consists of sounds, to be heard in public, if it is seen or 
heard by a paying audience; 


(d) in the case either of a television broadcast or of a sound 
broadcast, re-broadcasting it.” 


It is further provided that these restrictions apply “whether 
the act in question is done by the reception of the broad- 
cast or by making use of any record, print, negative, tape 
or other article on which the broadcast has been recorded.” 


These provisions, which find no counterpart in American 
law, are of particular interest at the present time because 
the question of copyright law revision is currently under 
active consideration in the United States. Unlike the Brit- 
ish Parliament, however, our Congress is subject to consti- 
tutional limitations. These will prevent, at least in part, the 
enactment of corresponding provisions here. 


Our Constitution provides that Congress may grant ex- 
clusive rights to “authors” in their “writings” for limited 
periods of time. Both quoted words have received broad 
interpretations from the courts. We know, for example, that 
composers, painters, sculptors and photographers all qualify 
as “authors” because the courts have found that they make 
the requisite degree of intellectual contribution to qualify 
for copyright protection. But the word “writings” poses 
a more difficult obstacle. It has been suggested that even 
a phonograph record could be considered a “writing” in 
the constitutional sense, although it certainly conveys no 
intelligence to the eye. But it does at least capture certain 
intelligence intangible, fixed form. A broadcast, on the 
other hand, is completely ephemeral. There is a bare possi- 
bility that a television broadcast might be ruled capable of 
copyright protection because it is visible (and can be copied, 
as by photographing the face of the tube). But there seems 
to be no theoretical basis whatever for considering that a 
sound broadcast could ever qualify as a “writing” under the 
Constitution. 
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Apparently, therefore, it would require a constitutional 
amendment to make it possible for the United States to fol- 
low the lead of England in protecting radio and television 
broadcasts under the law of copyright. Whether such a de- 
velopment is likely, or even desirable, is beyond the scope of 
this article. It should be noted, however, that problems in 
this field do in fact arise from time to time. 


New York courts, for example, have issued injunctions 
to stop the sale of phonograph records made from tape re- 
cordings of the sound broadcast of an operatic performance, 
and to stop the relay by wire service of a sound broadcast 
of the world series. Another New York lawsuit apparently 
went even farther than the new British Copyright Act by 
enjoining, not an actual rebroadcast, but the transmission 
of teletype reports of a baseball game based on listening to 
the play-by-play broadcast. 


Cases of this nature proceed on the theory that it is 
unfair to get a “free ride” on the work and investment of 
someone else. There are several reasons why this theory 
falls short of substituting for the copyright protection grant- 
ed by the new British law. Most important probably is the 
fact that this rule is one of judge-made law that is up to the 
courts of the particular state to decide. New York hap- 
pens to be especially liberal in this field, but judges in other 
states are by no means bound to follow the New York prece- 
‘dents. Piracy of broadcasts therefore might be held not to 
create any right of action at all if the question were raised 
in other parts of the country. Furthermore, each one of the 
New York cases referred to above involved interference with 
an exclusive right that had been acquired by contract. The 
British Copyright Act, of course, makes no such require- 
ment; a broadcast is protected automatically without regard 
to the expense that went into it or whether it was necessary 
to acquire rights from some third party. The courts of 
New York might be forced to reach the opposite result if 
the pirated broadcast were merely one of some public event, 
such as a parade; the English law, however, provides an ex- 
ception only in the case of broadcasts of judicial proceed- 
ings. 
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The kind of problem at which the broadcast section of 
the new British Copyright Act is aimed includes the manu- 
facture of “off-the-air” recordings for commercial sale, the 
use of broadcast music for purposes of public entertainment, 
and the projection of television programs on theater screens. 
To the extent that such uses become a commercial problem 
in the United States, it is evident that our law will have to 
find some way of dealing with them. 


Sidney A. Diamond is a member of the New York 
and District of Columbia Bars. He is a member of the 
New York City law firm of Kaye, Scholer, Fierman @ 
Hays and a contributing editor to ADVERTISING 
AGENCY. 
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CURRENT STATUS OF THE RIGHT OF PRIVACY* 


By Frep S. Sresert 


An analysis of the current law on the subject of privacy 
can be best presented under four headings: (1) advertising, 
(2) entertainment, (3) news, and (4) feature or human 
interest material. 


It can safely be said that through-out the country the 
name or picture of an individual may not be used in adver- 
tising without his consent. We now come to a more trouble- 
some issue the use of a name or picture in news. 


The problem is once again—what is news? Any news- 
paperman knows that there is no complete and satisfactory 
definition of news. Generally it is something which is timely 
and in which people are interested. The courts have been 
unable to come up with a better description, but at the same 
time they are reluctant to let the newspaperman or journal- 
ist devise his own definition. 


The courts tend to classify this non-advertising content 
into three categories—news, entertainment, and feature ma- 
terial. In the case of news, no right or privacy exists. In the 
case of entertainment, the courts tend to recognize a right 
of an individual to be let alone; and in the third category, 
features, they are confused. This confusion has been com- 
pounded by the developments in the new forms of commu- 
nication, including radio and television. 


The electronic media, radio and television, have run into 
the problem of right of privacy on several occasions. If the 
show is principally entertainment or the dramatization of an 
event in the past, the courts will generally protect the use 
of a person’s name or picture. However, if the show is a news 
show, the principle applied is the same as for the news con- 
tent of a newspaper. 





*Excerpts from an article, “Person’s Right to Privacy and Public Right to 
Know Is Still Unsettled Problem” which was published first in TRZ QUILL 
for April 1957 and is used with their permission. 
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An example of this situation occurred recently in Florida. 
A television news cameraman accompanied law enforcement 
authorities on a gambling raid on a cigar store. The photog- 
rapher took a film of the raid, including in which was a pic- 
ture of the interior of the store. One shot included a num- 
ber of law enforcing officers and a man who was a patron 
of the store at the time of the raid. He was standing near 
the cigar counter at the time the picture was taken. The 
film was showed over the local TV station that evening. The 
man whose picture appeared in the film sued for an inva- 
sion of his right of privacy, but the Supreme Court of Flori- 
da turned him down. 


An interesting case arose recently in Washington in con- 
nection with the broadcast of the television show, “The Big 
Story,” which was presented on 39 stations by NBC. The 
telecast was based on the activity of Miss Martha Strayer, 
reporter for the Washington Daily News, whose efforts re- 
sulted in the release of a man who had been convicted of 
murder. 


The prosecution for murder occurred in 1932; the man 
was released in 1940; the story had been dramatized on ra- 
dio in 1948; and the TV show was presented in 1952. The 
show did not carry the actual name or picture of the person 
prosecuted for murder. However, he sued for invasion of 
privacy on the grounds that the details identified him. The 
court refused to permit him to recover damages. 


The principles which can be deduced from statutes and 
court decisions can be summarized as follows: 


No medium may use a person’s name or picture for ad- 
vertising purposes without his consent. 


The strictly news media may use both name or picture 
in a news situation even though the item may be largely one 
of human interest. 


The non-news media may not use the name or picture 
without the person’s consent to illustrate an article or pro- 
gram, especially when such use can be embarrassing to the 
person. 
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The purely entertainment content of all media, includ- 
ing movies, television, radio, magazines, may not use a dra- 
matization of events in a person’s life without his consent if 
he is named or otherwise sufficiently identified. 


Fred S. Siebert has recently joined the faculty of the 
Michigan State University as director of the School of 
Journalism and Communications. He is author of Tue 
RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE Press, FREEDOM OF 
THE Press IN ENGLAND, and co-author of Four 
THEORIES OF THE Press (reviewed in this issue). 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN RADIO 
AND TELEVISION 


The following list includes dissertations dealing with 
program, business or educational aspects of radio and tele- 
vision, taken from lists compiled by Dr. Raymond D. Cheyd- 
leur (assistant director, University Broadcasting Services, 
Florida State University), by Robert J. Golter (graduate 
student at the University of Southern California and cur- 
rently associated with the Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tennessee), and by Joseph R. Scharrer (grad- 
uate student in Department of Speech, Ohio State Univer- 
sity). It includes items listed in such standard publications 
as Speech Monographs, Dissertation Abstracts, Journalism 
Quarterly, and similar sources. Dissertations primarily con- 
cerned with technical aspects of radio and television, or 
with closed-circuit television have been omitted. The listing 
is as complete as available sources permit, but undoubtedly 
is not all-inclusive. 


Approximately 70 dissertations are available on micro- 
film from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Where so available, the publication number, total pages, 
cost and microfilm reference number are indicated for the 
benefit of those interested in building a departmental library 
in scholarly research ‘n broadcasting. 
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ie EDUCATION for broadcasting 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AND THE COLLEGE 


By Harrison B. SUMMERS 


What kind of professional training in radio and televi- 
sion should be provided by colleges and universities? For- 
mal courses in broadcasting are offered in nearly 300 col- 
leges; in at least ninety of these institutions, students are per- 
mitted to make radio and television a field of major speciali- 
zation. Presumably, these schools are training these radio- 
television majors—or most of them—for professional work 
in the broadcasting industry. If that is the objective, those 
in charge of instruction are faced with the question of the 
kind of training which should be provided for students who 
plan to enter the broadcasting field. 


With few exceptions, broadcasters insist that they prefer 
to employ men and women who have received a broad lib- 
eral education, with a thorough grounding in such fields as 
English and History, modern languages, the social sciences, 
and Speech. A few go so far as to tell us that no specific 
training in broadcasting as such is either necessary or desir- 
able. However, most broadcasters seem to want their pros- 
pective employees to have had a considerable amount of 
training of a definitely vocational type. They expect our 
colleges to be able to supply them with men and women 
who can step into a station organization on the day they 
graduate as thoroughly trained and qualified announcers or 
copywriters, as newscasters or news editors, as women’s pro- 
gram directors, as traffic supervisors, as employees in pub- 
licity or promotion or merchandising, as time salesmen, as 
television film editors, or as producer-directors for television. 


Some colleges and universities which offer courses in 
broadcasting are attempting to provide specialized training 
in all or practically all of these fields. Some of them attempt 
to turn out graduates who are qualified to work as announc- 
ers or as news editors, as program producers or as script and 
copywriters, as merchandising experts or as time salesmen— 
depending simply upon what may be the special field in 
which the ‘first job’ offered the graduate may call for him to 
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work. Aside from the question of whether or not it is pos- 
sible for a school to give the same student adequate training 
in all of these special fields—and certainly training in so 
great a number of specialties would not be possible without 
the sacrifice of a good deal of that broad liberal-arts train- 
ing which most employers seem to desire—there is some 
question as to whether such highly specialized training for 
the more or less routine jobs in radio or television stations 
is really to the best interests of students who take the radio 
and television courses in our colleges. Intensive special-area 
training will help them in securing their ‘first jobs’ in broad- 
casting, certainly; but there is reason to question whether 
this is the type of training which in the long run will be most 
beneficial. 


During the spring of 1956, a survey was made of former 
students at Ohio State University who had graduated be- 
tween 1949 and 1955 and who, as undergraduates, had been 
registered as ‘majors’ in radio and television. Information 
was provided by 132 of these former majors, including 33 
women. Their replies indicated that 103 of these former 
radio-television majors had at some time after graduation 
worked on a full-time basis in the broardcasting industry. 
However, at the time of the study, about 15 per cent of the 
132 who replied were not gainfully employed—a few were 
graduate students in universities, the remainder were house- 
wives ; another 40 per cent were working in fields not related 
to broadcasting—as ministers, lawyers, editors of maga- 
zines, managers of retail stores, insurance salesmen, automo- 
bile dealers, teachers in high schools, or public relations; 
and of the remaining 45 per cent who were working profes- 
sionally in broadcasting, more than half were engaged in 
types of work completely different from those in which their 
‘first jobs’ were secured—as radio or television station mana- 
gers, station program directors, commercial managers, exec- 
utives of advertising agencies, station news directors, or ‘tal- 
ent’ on network programs. 


If the experience of these former radio-television majors 
at Ohio State is at all typical, we can expect that of those 
who specialize in radio and television at any school, more 
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than half will find careers in fields completely unrelating to 
broadcasting, and that of those who stay in the broadcasting 
field, at least half—and this half will include most of the 
more successful former students—will move into administra- 
tive or other more responsible positions in the industry for 
which the specialized ‘first-job’ training they have received 
in college will be of no particular value. 


Under the circumstances, what kind of a total program 
should the college provide for those students who wish to do 
major work in the broadcasting field? Training should be 
provided, certainly, in those studio performance areas such 
as announcing and production and in the writing of both 
program continuity and commercial copy, since this type of 
training is essential in the ‘first job’ situation in nine cases 
out of ten, for those who enter the broadcasting industry. 
But if the training program stops here, the college will fall 
short of is objective in preparing students for careers in the 
radio or television field, since five or six or eight years after 
graduation, the radio-TV major who remains in broadcast- 
ing will in many cases be holding a position which calls for 
an entirely different kind of training. For these students, em- 
phasis should be laid on an understanding of broad princi- 
ples as they are applied in broadcasting: on an understand- 
ing of the industry, and how it functions; on an understand- 
ing of the requirements of effective programming; on an un- 
derstanding of the characteristics of listeners—and of people 
generally—which cause them to react as they do to the sug- 
gestions and stimuli provided in broadcast programs. Effec- 
tive training for professional work in broadcasting should 
deal not merely with how to do such fundamental things 
as announcing and writing and production, but also with 
why certain patterns of action should be followed by broad- 
casters; otherwise, the college is not preparing its students 
for the policy-making types of positions which we hope at 
least that most of our graduates who stay in broadcasting 
So hold, six or eight or ten years after they leave our col- 

eges. 


And in providing a program of training in broadcasting, 
those of us who are responsible for the planning of courses 
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should be constantly aware of the fact that 50 per cent or 
more of our broadcasting majors will ultimately find careers 
in fields not immediately related to broadcasting. Ideally, 
our program of instruction should be one which has value 
for those students no less than for those who remain perman- 
ently in the broadcasting field. So here again, there is need 
to give attention to basic principles, as opposed to providing 
training for specific types of work. The greater the degree 
to which we can make our courses deal with broad aspects of 
communication, and to use training in techniques of an- 
nouncing or writing or production to show how basic prin- 
ciples of communication are applied in one particular field, 
the greater the value of our program to those major students 
who will find themselves, six or eight years after graduation, 
working in fields other than broadcasting. 


Some of our courses can deal with basic principles—with 
those things that contribute to an understanding of the prob- 
lems of communication in general, and of the characteristics 
and the behavior of listeners. But even those courses which 
provide training in studio skills which are necessary in the 
‘first-job’ situation can be so planned and organized as to 
have a high degree of carry-over value into non-broadcast- 
ing fields. For example, our courses in microphone speech 
can give general training in speech skills, even though par- 
ticular emphasis is given to the microphone situation; our 
courses in continuity writing can give basic training in writ- 
ing—naturally with emphasis on use of an ‘oral style’-— 
though with application made to the requirements of broad- 
casting. Even our courses in radio and television production 
can be so organized as to have definite values for those who 
find careers in non-broadcasting fields if major emphasis is 
given to the selection and organization of materials, to the 
need for thorough advance planning, and to the special re- 
quirements involved in supervising the work of other people. 


Most courses in broadcasting are offered in liberal arts 
colleges. Most teachers of broadcasting would agree that 
the student best qualified for successful work in broadcasting 
is one with a broad liberal education. Even though our 
courses in radio and television call for instruction in a spe- 
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cialized field, they can be so planned and so taught as to 
contribute to that broad liberal education. And while some 
of our courses certainly should give students training for 
those ‘first jobs’ in broadcasting, the best professional train- 
ing for those students who wish to make broadcasting their 
life’s work is that which gives them a broad understanding 
of principles, not merely of techniques—and in view of the 
fact that so many of our major students will find careers in 
fields other than broadcasting, our courses and our overall 
course structure must be so planned as to emphasize those 
principles and to develop those skills which will be useful in 
non-broadcasting fields as well as in broadcasting. 


But—are we really providing this type of training in 
most of our colleges which offer major work in broadcasting, 
or are we being satisfied to train our students only in those 
skills immediately valuable for ‘first jobs’ in the broadcast- 
ing industry? 


Harrison B. Summers is professor of speech and 
radio-television at the Ohio State University. 





LITERATURE of broadcasting 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Sruart W. Hype, Editor 
University of Southern California 


Because tie Journal of Broadcasting hopes to provide a 
unique service to its readers, from time to time there will 
appear in these columns reviews of books believed to be 
of special significance even though they may have been 
published a year or two preceding the appearance of the 
Journal. In some instances, these may comprise works 
drawn from fields not directly associated with broadcast- 
ing; in others, books dealing with a single topic may be 
grouped for special treatment. In this issue, for example, 
four books offering broadcasting script material have been 
singled out and reviewed by the Editor as worthy of men- 
tion. 


BEST TELEVISION PLAYS. Ed. by Gore Vidal. New York: 
Ballantine Books, Inc., 1956. 250 pp. 35c. 


One of the best bargains in the entire area of books of television 
plays, Best Television Plays is a well-balanced collection of eight 
complete plays by television’s foremost writers. Gore Vidal, who con- 
tributes one of his own plays to the collection, has selected the 
following works for inclusion here: “The Mother,” by Paddy Chayef- 
sky, “My Lost Saints,” by Tad Mosel, “Man on the Mountaintop,” 
by Robert Alan Aurthur, “A Young Lady of Property,” by Horton 
Foote, “The Strike,” by Rod Serling, “The Rabbit Trap,” by J. P. 
Miller, and “Visit to a Small Planet,” by Gore Vidal. 


TELEVISION PLAYS BY PADDY CHAYEFSKY. By Paddy 
Chayefsky. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1955. 268 pp. 
$1.50 (paperback) . 


This collection by one of television’s outstanding writers has 
pertinent, and, at times, penetrating comments, on various aspects 
of television production and the “stage history” of the included 
scripts. Chayefsky, like most successful television writers, is given 
to “oh, televison’s-been-good-to-me, but-I-pity-the-other-writers” state- 
ments, but, despite a failure to realize that the chief problems of 
the television writer are virtually the same as those of the writer 
for any other interpretative art, his comments should be of value to 
writers and directors of television drama. Included in the collection 
are “The Bachelor Party,” “Printer’s Measure,” “Holiday Song,” 
“The Big Deal,” “The Mother,” and “Marty.” 
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TOP TV SHOWS OF THE YEAR, 1954-55. Ed. by Irving Settel. 
New York: Hastings House, 1955. 269 pp. $5.50. 


This volume is, perhaps, unique, in that it has preserved for us, 
in readily available form, some of the most important non-dramatic 
scripts of the years 1954-55. While the better television plays are 
becoming increasingly available, little effort has been made by pub- 
lishers to provide the reading public with the scripts of the better 
documentaries, children’s shows, commentaries, news shows, panel 
shows, science shows, and women’s shows. The present volume— 
which was, apparently and unfortunately, a one-time only affair— 
serves this need admirably. Included are the following scripts: “Toys 
and Science,” from the Johns Hopkins Science Review; “A Letter to 
the Boss,” from The Jackie Gleason Show; “Report on Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy,” from Murrow’s See It Now; “Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism,” from The March of Medicine; “Elisha and the Long Knives,” 
from the Kraft Television Theatre; “Native Dancer,” from the Good- 
year Television Theatre; an excerpt from “The Thinking Heart,” 
from the Kraft Television Theatre; an example of the Camel News 
Caravan; an example of “What’s My Line?; “Conquest of Pain,” 
from the Johns Hopkins Science Review; the script of Meet the Press, 
with guest Governor Herman Talmadge of Georgia; and an example 
of The Home Show. 


TELEVISION SCRIPTS FOR STAGING AND STUDY. By Rudy 
Bretz and Edward Stasheff. New York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 
1953. 332 pp. $4.95. 


A book intended for a different purpose is Television Scripts for 
Staging and Study. Here Bretz and Stasheff, who are better known 
for their earlier work, The Television Program, have collected a 
number of outstanding scripts, and have given them a thorough 
analysis of the kind given his material by a thoughtful and conscien- 
tious television director. In addition to valuable sections on “Creative 
Use of Cameras,” and “Pictorial Composition,” the book includes 
material and exercises on the most common kinds of television formats 
—the interview, the demonstration, the panel discussion, the debate, 
the documentary, and the drama. 

Stuart W. Hype 
University of Southern California 


TELEVISION’S IMPACT ON AMERICAN CULTURE. By Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott. East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 
1956. 382 pp. $4.95. 

There will be many who will expect from this book, based upon 


the title, an analysis of the possible and probable effects upon our 
culture of the fact that over thirty-seven million families spend a 
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good deal of time watching television in America . . . a reported 
average of some six viewing hours per television home per day. This 
is not such a report. It is instead a compilation of the problems and 
potentials of education by television as seen by ten writers, each of 
whom addresses the subject from a particular viewpoint. The editor, 
Mr. Elliott, has assembled between these covers statements on the 
past, present, and future of television as an educational medium from 
such men as Robert B. Glynn of the Harvard Law School; TV 
columnist Lawrence Laurent; former Governor Robert F. Bradford 
of Masachusetts; Leo A. Martin, President of the AERT; Raymond 
H. Wittcoff, director of the Educational Television and Radio Center 
at Ann Arbor; I. Keith Tyler, Director of Radio-Television Educa- 
tion at Ohio State University; Herold Hunt of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education; and Dr. E. D. Glynn, a practicing psychiatrist. 


With one or two exceptions, these separate chapters discuss various 
aspects of the problems encountered by the 24 operating educational 
television stations, and the proponents of this special broadcast service. 
The part played by the four hundred and seventy five commercial 
television stations now on the air in education via video is fully treated 
in only one—albeit well-written—chapter by Mr. Laurent, and—in 
one particular context—in the chapter on politics and television writ- 
ten by Governor Bradford. The history of radio and TV is succinctly 
reviewed by Robert B. Glynn, who touches on the economic and 
social patterns of broadcasting in the United States and—in a sepa- 
rate chapter—in Canada, the home of a private industry-government 
hybrid; this important information serves as a background against 
which the present status of ETV is viewed. There is a thoughtful 
discussion of the possibility that television might at some future date 
become an essential tool in the classroom, by Messrs. Herold Hunt 
and David Stewart. In this chapter, television’s potential for formal 
education in and out of school is, encouragingly, considered as some- 
thing more than just another audio-visual aid. Of value, too, are 
Mr. Wittcoff’s ideas for the future uses of educational TV, and Mr. 
Tyler’s descriptions of the formation, organization, and purposes be- 
hind the “educational TV network, * the Educational Television and 
Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Those interested in educational television in all its aspects will 
find these separate treatments interesting and informative. There is 
agreement upon the myriad problems that ETV faces today, and 
upon its equally great potential. The solutions presented vary some- 
what, from the concept of an overall national council combining 

policy and programming proposed by Mr. Elliott in his opening chap- 
ter and final summation, to Mr. Leo Martin’s practical and pointed 
suggestions concerning the successful operation of an individual edu- 
cational television station. But all contributors write with a firm 
conviction based on experience as well as faith; they look to educa- 
tional TV as a medium which can do much to supplement, not 
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supplant, today’s formal and informal educational processes. If there 
is an emphasis on the contributions of the non-commercial TV sta- 
tions, it is by design, not by chance. A member of the broadcast 
industry, while appreciating the validity of the suggestions and facts 
set forth here, could but wish that an equally definitive yet sensitive 
study could be made of the immediate and long-term impact of the 
thousands of hours of “commercial” televiewing by the American 
family; the results, while difficult to obtain, would be of inestimable 
help in evaluating this new medium—not only a symbol of, but also 
a mirror to, today’s culture. 
Dan W. SHIELDs 


Assistant to the Vice President in Charge of Television Affairs 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters 


MASS COMMUNICATIONS. By Erik Barnouw. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., 1957. pp. 280. $4.00. 


Mass Communications is a small but very valuable book. It is a 
nutshell crammed with the distilled results of years of intelligent 
thinking, study and creative experience. It covers the four mass 
media: press, film, radio and television, in each of which Barnouw 
has made a mark, as writer, publisher, director, teacher, producer. 
Not only does the author know what he is talking about, he has 
thought it out clearly and he says it vividly and consively. There are 
more points per paragraph, more ideas per page than one can often 
find in a book of this readability. 


The book is divided into four parts: the history, the psychology, 
the media, and the sponsors of mass communications. In each case 
the four media are compared, contrasted and related. The History of 
Mass Communications is a brilliant selection of the most meaningful 
events in the “communications revolution.” In the section on Psy- 
chology of Mass Communications, the author has shown more than 
considerable human understanding and has brought this to bear on 
the understanding of human communications. The section called 
“The Media” does a fine job in the shortest space on record of giving 
the layman an idea of the types of production that are possible in 
each medium and something of the nature of each. In the last sec- 
tion, on the sponsors of mass communication, he shows how the three 
kinds of sponsors: government, business, and organizations utilize the 
mass media. He winds this up with a discussion of the audience as 
the “sponsor of sponsors.” Each section is followed by a two or three 
page bibliography of selected readings in books, periodicals and refer- 
ence works. 

This book is more than an introduction to the field, more than 
an excellent text for a survey course in the subject. It is perspective. 
It is like a master-shot coming after years of preoccupation with close- 
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ups. Some may say it is less, that the stuff is old and the conclusions 
obvious. But to this reviewer at least, it is this very simplicity and 
obviousness that carried greatness. The woodsman is called from his 
tree-stump and carried up to view the forest, which he may have 
forgotten, and shown its relationship to other forests and to mountains 
and sea. Because of the book’s concise style, there is much to be found 
on second reading which escaped the first, and it may well be that 
a year later the book will be as rewarding as it was in the beginning. 
Barnouw has constructed what we all hope for when we sit down to 
write—he has done a really “definitive” book. 
Rupy Brerz 

University of California at Los Angeles 


CONSUMER RESEARCH WITH PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. 
By Dietz Leonhard. Shenandoah, Iowa: World Publishing Co., 
1955. 151 pp. 


Dietz Leonhard is a man of courage. While the woods are full 
of treatises on the theoretical aspects of motivation research, there is 
very little published material which has direct pragmatic applicability 
for the research practitioner. Indeed, it is a rare researcher who dares 
reveal specific techniques, methods and questionnaire instruments for 
all to see. 

In his book, Mr. Leonhard has taken up the subject of thematic 
apperception tests and their use in market (he prefers the term “busi- 
ness”) research—particularly product research. In describing several 
case histories, the author includes the specific TAT illustrations which 
were used and the exact questions asked in conjunction with those 
illustrations. He discusses the specific findings, as well as their re- 
search and marketing implications. 

All in all, this little volume could be of real value to research 
tyros as a practical explanation of how projective techniques may be 
utilized in finding solutions to marketing problems. For old hands, 
there is little new in the book in the way of theory, but it is still useful 
in terms of pragmatic application and as a further example of the 
kinds of results one may expect from TAT’s used in product and 
price research. 

It is heartening that Oscar Mayer and Company, under whose 
auspices the research described in the book was undertaken, permitted 
publication. The competitive aspects of market research all too fre- 
quently prervent an adequate exchange of ideas and techniques on a 
practical level. Let us hope that in the future, business organizations 
will permit more of this kind of material to be made available. 


Jaye S. Nrerevp 


Manager, Advertising Research Services 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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ON HUMAN COMMUNICATIONS: A Review, a Survey and a 
Criticism. By Colin Cherry. New York: The Technology Press 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1957. 333 pp. 


In this volume, which is to serve as an introduction to a forth- 
coming series of “Studies in Communication” by the same two presses, 
Colin Cherry, a specialist in telecommunications, endeavors to ac- 
quaint his readers with the elementary concepts and some of the 
problems found in such diverse aspects of communication science as 
linguistics, phonetics, information theory, and the theory of signs 
(semiotic) on its three levels, namely syntactics, semantics, and prag- 
matics. A volume of such scope has to limit its aims. It does not 
seek to chart new ground. But it is a thoughtful, sometimes witty, 
treatment of many important issues. 


Its first great merit is that the author does not only write about 
communication; he communicates. The book is not intended for the 
expert in any of these fields, though an elementary knowledge of 
symbolic logic and of mathematics would seem not only a great aid, 
but indispensable for understanding many of the more technical 
points. Yet no reader lacking in these prerequisites should feel dis- 
couraged. There are annotations guiding his reading to sources which, 
in the author’s view, constitute the best introduction for novices to 
these rather complicated fields. Thus he succeeds in doing what British 
scientists more often than their American colleagues seem able to do: 
to present a clear treatment of his subject in elementary language 
without the loss of subtlety and sophistication often associated with 
“popularization.” 

To be welcomed especially is the insistence that the uncritical 
extension of statistical information theory to all phases of the com- 
munications process overlooks the fact that the solution of the engi- 
neering problems involved in the transmission of signs does not insure 
that these signs will be interpreted as envisaged by the communicant. 
In less technical words, the real contribution of statistical information 
theory is sometimes obscured by its faddish extension, through analogy, 
where it is clearly inapproprite. Without a doubt, analogies among 
the syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic aspects of “information” are 
possible, a topic extremely well covered in the book. But on the whole 
the discussion is an antidote against the facile analogies between 
mechanical “brains” and human communication, whatever the version 
of these analogies. 

As a sociologist, I regret that there is practically nothing about 
“channel capacity” and “distortion” as they might be affected by 
social, as opposed to the ney Seat of mass communication 
systems. How do selection and ing, required by the mechanical 
or electronic transmission of signs, operate when mass communicators 
set themselves up as the “social sensorium” of the society? The impli- 
cations, while spelled out only in relation to individual cognition, 
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are nonetheless there for those discerning readers willing to think 
them through for themselves. Communicators concerned primarily 
with programming and the impact of programs will find little that is 
of specific help. In short, this volume deals first and foremost with 
the abstract conditions under which communication can be effective. 
It is theoretical in the sense that it does not deal with impact under 
particular conditions. Yet it does not fall slave to the particularistic 
view of he professional communications engineer. In treating the 
logic of human communication from its diverse angles, this volume 
may encourage understanding between the producers of messages who 
are concerned with their effects (pragmatics) and those specialists 
who approach broadcasting from its more technical side in terms of 
the transmission of signals. 
Kurt Lanc 

Queens College 


TELEVISION TECHNIQUES, revised edition, by Hoyland Bet- 
tinger, revised by Sol Cornberg. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955. 236 pp. $3.75. 


Television Techniques was at one time considered by many as 
the best textbook in television production. At least that idea held 
true in 1947, when the first edition appeared. The idea of television 
being an art form made the ‘artiste’ grab the book and press it to 
his bosom. But within a year after the first edition appeared, Tele- 
vision Techniques was obsolete. And this has occurred repeatedly to 
subsequent television production texts. 


The reason, it would seem, is that each new book talks about the 
newest developments, new equipment, electronic inventions and the 
like . . . all very wonderful to read about . . . when they’re new. 
But TV develops so rapidly, the ink is scarcely dry before the book 
is out of date. 


It was this stigma that hung over Sol Cornberg’s head when he 
set to revising Hoyland Bettinger’s book. 


But this book was different from the offset. The original edition 
was not a how-to-do-it book . . . not a here’s-how-station-so-and-so 
did-it book. Television Techniques was a book of television theory. 
It talked of television as an art form, worthy of reverence and recogni- 
tion. 

The revised edition retains this original concept. Sol Cornberg 
respects the idea, and attempts to clarify only where the first edition 
was weak. 

This text is more of a “theory” book than a how-to-do-it manual. 
And that’s a happy relief from the over-abundance of books in the 
latter category. It hopes “to provide a solid foundation for the tele- 
vision worker to build his ‘house’.” And that it does. 
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The first chapter, “Tools of the Trade,” discusses the picture tubes 
and their operation, methods of transmission, and the camera. The 
explanation of the operation of the image orthicon tube is a welcome 
relief for the not-too-technically-inclined instructor who usually has 
difficulty in explaining this essential function. The entire process is 
described in understandable lan e, with a minimum of technical 
confusion. A wealth of clever, well-executed line drawings aid the 
understanding of scanning operations. 

“The Medium” discusses television’s flexibility and limitations. 
This chapter is brief and lacking in detail. This reviewer feels that a 
great deal more could be added to provide a better understanding of 
the medium and its potential. 


Chapter 3, “Pictorial Composition and Continuity,” is another 
chapter worth mentioning in review. For the reader who is concerned 
with the television director as an artist instead of a mechanic, Bet- 
tinger’s sections analyzing (in detail) picture composition, switching 
and program flow or continuity will be a delight. This chapter, too, 
is full of fine line drawings to illustrate and strengthen the artistic 
rules presented. 

Complete chapters appear on television play production (which 
traces a full-length play from script through production) ; film and 
motion pictures (uses, editing, timing, shooting); and lighting (the 
nature of light, measurement, techniques, instruments). Each of these 
three chapters provides the most important ideas in each area. 


The areas of color television and tape recorded pictures are not 
even mentioned. But these areas are still in the flux and growing 
stages. Basic theory in these areas has really not yet developed. 


Eight pages of photographs, mostly of network facilities and pro- 
grams, are bound in the center of the book. Each photograph bears 
a lengthy description of the production element the picture illustrates. 
They are all recent shots of known shows or events . . . an additional 
interest factor. 

Although this is a theory book, it is an interesting book to read 
. . . not stuffy . . . but friendly, clever and clear. The student should 
find it hard to put down. 


Television Techniques could easily be adapted for use in a be- 
ginning production class, although the sections on pictorial composi- 
tion and lighting are somewhat detailed for a basic course. Yet, the 
text provides the solid, important television production theory needed. 
And since theory should be augmented by example and ience, 
the teacher could use this book more as a satisfactory aay guide, 
rather than a class “bible.” 

Hoyland Bettinger, who passed away in 1950, was a nationally 
famous television consultant, also widely associated with theatre and 
films. Sol Cornberg is Director of Studio and Plant Planning for the 
National Broadcasting Company in New York. With a long list of 
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radio and television experience, Cornberg has lectured for years at 
Western Reserve University and at the New York University Exten- 
sion School at Chautauqua. He is co-author of Stagecrew Handbook 
with Emanuel Gebauer. 


For those interested in television production theory, Television 
Techniques should be on your bookshelf. 


RaymMonp T. BEpWELL, Jr. 
The Ohio State University 


TV MEASUREMENT FOR THE SPONSOR. By American Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., 1956. 53 pp. (Free.) 


This manual is an honest effort to discuss audience measurement 
services and states frankly that it must “be considered as an adver- 
tisement for this company (American Research Bureau), inasmuch 
as it inescapably discusses a commercial service which is for sale.” 
Moreover, the authors clearly define the limitations of any audience 
measurement in the commercial television field: 

“This realistic problem of checking results (of television activity) comes 
in two parts: first, a quantitative question of audience size, location and 
character, and second, a qualitative question of sales effectiveness.” 


In a summary of the manual, the delineation of quantitative and 
qualitative aspects are drawn even more explicitly: 

“Very little, if any, of the currently available TV audience research will 
relate infallibly and completely to sales effectiveness or profit and loss. 
What it can do is to put the advertiser over the first big hurdle in such 
relationship by giving him a good quantitative measure of the audiences 
available.” 

The work is frankly aimed at interesting the television advertiser 
in the ARB service. As part of the selling job, illustrations of com- 
mon TV problems are included to demonstrate how ARB is set up 
to solve these problems. The discussion of data collection by diary 
is quite complete, although some of the negative aspects of this tech- 
nique are understandably ignored. For the statistical novice, several 
pages on sampling and the meaning of standard deviation are in- 
cluded. 


The format of the manual is excellent; one wishes as much effort 
had been devoted to the proof-reading. 


Jaye S. Nierevp 


Manager, Advertising Research Services, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
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FOUR THEORIES OF THE PRESS. By Fred S. Siebert, Theodore 
Peterson, and Wilbur Schramm. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois Press, 1956. 153 pp. $3.50. 


Now we may see broadcasting as press and press as two main 
ideas of society. Authoritarian society uses the press to advance the 
power of government, while libertarian society uses the press to check 
that power. 

In the present century the authoritarian takes new shape as the 
totalitarian of the Soviet Union, Nazi Germany, and Fascist Italy; the 
libertarian becomes the social responsibility of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Two main ideas of society thus come to be 
treated as four. 


Less than ten percent of the text is devoted to direct discussion 
of broadcasting, and fewer than a dozen of the 116 titles in the biblio- 

graphy mention broadcasting. We are reminded that broadcasting is 
everywhere a creature of government, despite differences of social 
theory. We are warned that the rise of broadcasting is creating a 
powerful influence upon the ways in which other mass media are 
viewed by government. 

The writers are unequal in their abilities to interpret philoso 
There are many confusions of social facts with social theories. ects 
of idealism and materialism upon the conduct of government are 
blurred. Cliches are surprisingly frequent. 

The person who thinks deeply will wish to read this book and to 
refer to it from time to time, if only to recall that broadcasting is no 
less press than stage, pulpit, and lectern. 

KENNETH Harwoop 
University of Southern California 
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PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL BROADCASTING EDUCATION 


The purpose of this organization is to secure mutual advantages 
that flow from a continuing relationship between broadcasters and 
institutions of higher learning which offer a high standard of training 
and guidance for those who plan to enter the profession of broadcast- 
ing. 

These are the fundamental objectives of the Association: 

To improve the services of broadcasting. 

To facilitate exchange of information on broadcasting. 


To bring together to their mutual advantage those in broadcast- 
ing and those in institutions of higher learning. 


To facilitate employment at maximum effectiveness for those who 
meet the standards of institutions of higher learning and of 
broadcasting. 

















